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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


HE superb collection of paintings, 
sculpture, armour and objects 
of art contained in Hertford 

House, Manchester Square, London, 
and known as “ The Wallace Collec- 
tion,” was presented to the nation by 
the will of Lady Wallace, who died in 


1897. 
The collection is one of the most 
munificent bequests ever made by a 


private individual for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the public. Its value has been 
variously estimated, but it is practically 
impossible to appraise it even approxi- 
mately. The value of choice specimens 
of past work in the arts and crafts is 
constantly appreciating as wealth in- 
creases, as the desire for their posses- 
sion grows and as the opportunities fo: 
gratifying the passion of collectors be- 
come less. The world of art has had 
many surprises in late years over the 
prices realised at auction sales of rare 
and tempting objects under the keen 
bidding of covetous collectors ; and, as 
it is impossible to conceive of this test 
being applied to any unit or section or 
to the whole of the Wallace Collection, 
it is only possible to say that its value 
must be growing year by year. 

The treasures at Hertford House 
possess two broad qualities which will 
be apparent to any thoughtful visitor, 
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though he may not be able to judge 
them as a connoisseur. These two quali- 
ties are diversity and choiceness. Most 
collectors apply themselves to a single, 
or at most two or three, branches of 
interest, but at Hertford House we find 
not only painting (in which practically 
all the best schools are represented) and 
sculpture, but furniture, porcelain, an- 
cient armour, snuff-boxes, miniatures, 
medals, carved ivories, enamelled work, 
etc., etc. And as to choiceness, scarcely 
a single specimen may not justly be 
rated as amongst the very best of its 
class in any public or private collection 
in the world. Of French furniture we 
have here the finest single collection in 
existence, and the Sévres porcelain can 
only be compared with the treasured 
specimens at Windsor and Buckingham 
Palace. Nowhere else can that wonder- 
ful “‘ royal blue ” or the exquisite “ Rose 
du Barri” pink be more perfectly seen 
and admired. 

This collection was not the work of 
a day or a year or of any one man’s 
lifetime. It was begun by the third 
Marquess of Hertford,who died in 1842, 
continued by his son Richard, the fourth 
Marquess, who died in 1870, and very 
materially enlarged by Sir Richard 
Wallace, who left it all to his widow, 
who in turn bequeathed it to the nation. 
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The third Marquess of Hertford in- 
herited merely the nucleus, but he was a 
connoisseur, a man of taste and dis- 
crimination and an ardent collector, and 
when he died he had considerably in- 
creased his art treasures. He it was 
who was generally reputed to be the 
original of the Marquess of Steyne in 
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joying an income that enabled him to 
gratify his taste to the utmost, he re- 
moved to Paris, where he continued to 
reside until after the Franco-German 
war. Here in his town and suburban 
residences he gradually added treasure 
after treasure. He lived a retired life, 
remained a bachelor and made few 





GILLES AND HIS FAMILY. 


After the painting by Antoine Watteau. 


Thackeray's novel ‘“ Vanity Fair,” a 
reputation for which his private life is 
said to have given no little warrant. 
Upon succeeding to the title and 
estates, his son, the fourth Marquess, 
abandoned diplomacy and politics, to 
which he had given some attention, and 
devoted himself thenceforward to the 
fascinating pursuit of collecting. En- 


friends ; but he soon became known as 
a buyer of choice works of art, though 
he seldom appeared personally at sales 
or in private negotiations, leaving all 
such details to his trusted agents acting 
under his instructions. His superior 
knowledge as a buyer requires no other 
proof than the results to be seen at 
Hertford Ilouse. 
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The principal agent for the fourth 
Marquess was Mr. Richard Wallace, 
who was also a warm personal friend. 
Gossip declared that a closer relation 
existed between the two. Mr. Wallace 
was born in 1818 and was educated by 
the mother of the fourth marquess. He, 
also, gained no small repute as a 
collector at an early age, but when he 
became associated with the Marquess of 
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baronet, was married and had one son, 
who died not long after his father in- 
herited the property and estate. Sir 
Richard thereupon offered his collec- 
tions to the nation under certain con- 
ditions which were in no sense onerous, 
but the Treasury received the offer in 
so thanklessly grudging and critical a 
spirit, that it was withdrawn and the 
collection was left to Lady Wallace 





AND HIS STAFF. 


After the painting by Meissonier. 


Hertford he disposed of his own art 
treasures. On the death of the Marquess 
in 1870, Mr. Wallace inherited by will 
the former's collections, his houses in 
London and Paris and his Irish estates, 
which returned an annual income of 
£50,000. Meanwhile the whole of the 
art collections had been removed to 
London, Hertford House having been 
prepared for their reception. 

Mr. Wallace, afterwards created a 


without restrictions on Sir Richard's 
death. His widow, however, magnani- 
mously overlooking the slight which 
the Government had offered to Sir 
Richard’s proposed gift, by her will 
bequeathed the collections to the nation, 
which thus became the owner of the 
finest private art collection certainly in 
England and perhaps in the world. By 
a happy concurrence of generosity on 
the part of the residuary legatee, Mr. 











John Murray Scott, and of the ground 
landlord, Lord Portman, the freehold of 
Hertford House was acquired at a most 
reasonable figure, and thus the strong 
desire of Sir Richard Wallace that the 
collection should be not only kept to- 
gether as a unit, but preserved also in 
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of the Louvre surpass any public or pri- 
vate gallery in facilities for studying the 
great French masters of the period, but 
at the same time the Hertford House 
collection is in some respect unique; 
and, moreover, every picture has been 
selected with care as being a worthy 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBINSON AS “ PERDITA.” 


After the painting by Reynolds. 


Hertford House 
realised. 

Our reproductions of paintings on the 
walls of Hertford House are from the 
French, English and Dutch schools, but 
that almost necessarily follows from the 
fact that these three countries contri- 
bute a large majority of the canvases 
in this collection. Most of the great 
artists of the last two centuries are 
represented. Naturally the collections 


for all time, was 


representative of the artist whose name 
it bears. The French painters included 
in our reproductions are Watteau, 
Troyon and Greuze ; the English pain- 
ters are Reynolds and Landseer, and of 
the Dutch school Franz Hals. 

For the frontispiece ‘“ The Laughing 
Cavalier,” by Hals, has been selected, 
a justly famous picture which was 
bought for 51,000 francs (about 
£2,000) by the Marquess of Hertford in 
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A CAVALIER: 


After the painting by Meissonier. 
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1865 at the sale of the Pourtalis col- 
lection. Of the works of this prince of 
artists to be found in England “ The 
Laughing Cavalier " holds a very high 
place. Hals seemed to be able to do 
anything he pleased with the brush. 
Difficulties disappeared before his 
genius, and yet his effects seem to the 
uninitiated so simply and naturally pro- 
duced as to efface all sense of effort or 
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Nature and her relations with mankind 
are transformed into an idyllic beauty, 
the very antithesis of modern conditions 
of life and manners. He excelled as 
a colourist, and exercised a very con- 
siderable influence upon the art de- 
velopment of the eighteenth century. 
The remarkable burst of popularity 
which the exquisite heads of Jean-Bap- 
tiste Greuze have enjoyed in England 


After the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 


of difficulty. Hals belongs to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, was 
born at Antwerp and died at Haarlem. 
All his work emphasises the joyous side 
of life. It is bright, vivacious and, 
like his cavalier, expresses the saving 
grace of humour. 

Antoine Watteau, whose “ Gilles and 
His family” is reproduced on page 308, 
may be said to have established a new 
school of art, in which the poetic tem- 
perament exercised. a commanding in- 
fluence. In his canvases, unconscious 


may be dated from the opening of the 
Wallace Collection to public view. It 
contains twenty-one paintings from the 
hands of that prolific artist, nearly all 
of them examples of that phase of his 
art which depicts the innocence and 
grace of girlhood combined with a sug- 


gestion of budding womanhood that 
constitutes the most fascinating period 
of feminine development. Greuze was 
born in 1725 and died in 1805, and, 
notwithstanding his great reputation at 
one period of his life, the influences of 
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the French Revolution were disastrous 
to his career in the latter part of his 
life, and he died in extreme poverty. 
His ‘“‘ Girl with Doves,” is one of the 
most esteemed of his works. 

Meissonier was a contemporary of 
Greuze, but he has more affiliation with 
the Dutch genre painters. Most of his 
pictures are small in size—‘* A Cava- 
lier" reproduced on page 312, is 
only 9} inches by 6} inches — but 
painted with extreme delicacy of finish 
without, however, sacrificing breadth or 
vigour. His figures have the reality 
of life, a vivid personality. They seem 
much more at home in a comparatively 
small gallery like that of Hertford 
House than in the vast spaces of the 
Louvre. 

As a painter of animals, and espe- 
cially of horses, Rosa Bonheur reached 
high distinction. Few paintings have 
been so extensively reproduced in both 
colour and black-and-white as her 
“ Horse Fair,” now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. There are four 
paintings from her easel in the Wallace 
Collection, one of which, “ A Waggon 
and Team of Horses,” we reproduce 
herewith. Rosa Bonheur died in 1899 
at the age of 77 years. She was a 
mistress of technique undoubtedly, but 
as an interpreter of Nature was not on 
the same plane as that master of land- 
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scape art, Constant Troyon, her con- 
temporary (18 10— 1865) whose “ Cattle 
in Stormy Weather ” we also give. 
The British school is by no means so 
fully represented on the walls of Hert- 
ford House as the French and Dutch 
artists,~ but the British school is 
amply represented in other public and 
private collections in this country, 
whilst we possess no adequate collec- 
tion of the French masters of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries outside the Wallace Gallery. 
Landseer’s work is to be seen in four 
pictures, one of which, “ Looking for 
‘the Crumbs that Fall from the Rich 
Man’s Table,’”’ we give on page 313. 
This picture, which was in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1859, is one of 
those delightful pictures of dog life in 
which the great artist blended a sense 
of humour and pathos in his ever-sym- 
pathetic delineations of animals. Of 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ work there are 
twelve examples, nearly all portraits, 
and all exhibiting that extraordinary 


versatility in treatment and interpreta- 
tion of character which distinguished 
this artist. His portrait of Mrs. Robin- 
son, the actress, as “ Perdita,” of which 
we give a reproduction, may be com- 
pared with Gainsborough’s portrait of 
the same lady in the same part in this 
collection. 





A GOOD 


GET-OUT. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


“ HE devil’s in the moon for 
mischief,’’ said Byron, and 
Charlie Featherleigh had the 
best of reasons for agreeing with the 
sentiment. Of course he liked the 
girl—she was pretty, and amusing and 
all that—but as to proposing to her, 
it is not a phrase to say that nothing 
was further from his mind, until he 
found the moonlight, and champagne, 
and a pair of sparkling eyes, were 
running away with his tongue as they 
stood together on the terrace after 
dinner, and that Miss Lily Carmine of 
the Agility Theatre was consenting to 
become the Hon. Mrs. Featherleigh 
as soon as he chose to make her so. 

Perhaps the ¢#éfe-d-/éte that effected 
so much had not been wholly unde- 
signed on the part of Miss Carmine and 
an obliging hostess. Charlie Feather- 
leigh, at any rate, drove back to town 
an engaged man, and woke up the 
next morning to realise he had come 
the biggest cropper of his life. 

A young man may be fairly sensi- 
ble and level-headed, without being 
capable of going to the girl he has 
asked to be his wife twelve hours 
before, and telling her that he has 
made a mistake. Charlie was fairly 
sensible and level-headed—a very fair 
specimen of the young English gen- 
tleman in fact—but though it would 
be false to declare the idea of retract- 
ing his offer did not flash across his 
brain, he immediately regarded it as 
preposterous and out of the question. 
It would be an awfully caddish thing 
to do! No, he was engaged to Lily 
Carmine, and, well, he supposed he 
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would have to marry her. He turned 
out from his rooms into the Haymarket 
gloomily, and making his way to Picca- 
dilly, went into a jeweller’s and bought 
an engagement ring. After he had 
bought the engagement ring, he felt he 
required a brandy and soda ; and when 
he had fortified himself a trifle with 
this, he hailed a hansom, and drove to 
the West Kensington lodgings where 
Miss Carmine was staying. Naturally 
the prospect did not seem so bad when 
he was in her society again, and during 
the ensuing month he was—naturally 
also—in her society a good deal. 

It was when he had been engaged 
on the quiet for six weeks that he met 
Dora Vansittart. Dora Vansittart was 
the only child of the Hon. and Rev. 
Langton Vansittart, and the father and 
daughter were spending a fortnight at 
his peoples’ place in Warwick, when 
Charlie, yielding to paternal pressure, 
went down there. 
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“The devil's in the moon for mischief.” 
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No greater contrast than that exist- 
ing between Dora Vansittart and Miss 
Lily Carmine could very well be imag- 
ined. Everything that had charmed 
Mr. Featherleigh in the former seemed 
absent in the latter. ‘Was it for that 
reason she appeared so_ curiously 
attractive to him? He did not know; 
but he did know that he found it 
singularly delightful to watch her and 
to talk to her, and that his proposal 
at Richmond looked to him more than 
ever the action of a fool. 

When a young man and a girl are 
constantly thrown together, a great 
deal may happen in a fortnight. What 
happened in the present fortnight was 
that these two fell in love. 

Neither owned it to the other, but 
Miss Vansittart saw perfectly that 
Charlie was fond of her—and Charlie, 
though he could not be sure about it, 
—certainly imagined that Miss Van- 
sittart liked him. 

He was now face to face with a 
terrible dilemma. What was he to do? 
Was he to break it off with Lily 
Carmine and propose to Dora, or was 
he to persuade himself that his love 
for Dora was only a fancy, and still 
make Lily his wife? He had a shrewd 
suspicion that Lily would not be easy 
to break off with, and after several 
days’ deliberation he decided to sound 
her on the subject. 

The interview took place in her 
lodgings, and she gave him the open- 
ing he sought by inquiring when their 
engagement was to be publicly an- 
nounced. 

“Well,” said Charlie hesitatingly, 
“don’t quite know. You see the 
governor will cut up very rough.” 

“I suppose he will cut up rough 
whenever he hears about it then? He 
may just as well be written to to- 
morrow as next month.” 

Charlie did not attempt to answer 
this. He smoked furiously. Dora’s 
face came before him in the tobacco- 
smoke, and he wished he had the 
courage to tell his fiancée plainly 
that he desired to be free. 

“This sort of game isn’t fair on 
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me, Charlie,"’ she continued. ‘“ You 
are always about with me, and people 
think all sorts of things. It isn’t 
right.” 

“ You see—— 

“I don’t see anything,” she said 
decisively ; “that is just the point. 
I don’t see what you gain by putting 
your confession off. You are simply 
funky.” 

“ That’s it,” he agreed. “ I’m funky. 
I admit it. Of course it is hard on 
you. I couldn’t blame you, if, on 
second thoughts you decided it wasn’t 
good enough. I couldn’t blame you 
at all.” 

She glanced at him quickly. 


.* 


Her 


face was not pleasant at that moment, 

but he was staring at the ground. 
“There is a way out of it,” she 

suggested at length. 

he asked, looking 


“* What?” 
eagerly. 

“We could marry privately—and 
you would avoid a row at home.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” 
Charlie ; “ that is impossible.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is.”” 

“ But it is equally impossible, my 
dear boy, to go on as we are. You 
must do something now. The only 
question is what you prefer.” 

He got up and walked about the 
room in perturbation. 

“One would almost think you were 
sorry we were engaged,” she said. 
He did not avow that he was not. 
She rose too, and confronted him. 

““ Tell me the truth,” she said : “ do 
you want to break it off?” 

“*Pon my soul, I believe it would 
be best for both of us,” declared 
Charlie in a gasp. “I shall always 
be a friend to you. If I can ever 
do anything for you Lily, upon my 
honour, I’ll——"’ 

“Oh, stop that cant!” she ex- 
claimed. She jerked the bell for the 
little lodging-house slavey. “I don’t 
want to hear any more, Mr. Feather- 
leigh. Good-morning.” 

She put her hands behind her back 
and responded to his farewell by a 


up 


said 
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Introducing Miss Carmine's husband. 


sulky nod; and the Hon. Charles 
Featherleigh went out of the house 
released. 

He felt, as he was bound to feel, 
humiliated at first. He had a con- 
sciousness of having behaved ill to- 
wards her, and his relief was not 
immediately exhilarating. It was by 
degrees that his heart beat more 
quickly, and his pulses throbbed with 
the reflection that he was now at liberty 
to put the question he was so anxious 
to put to Dora. She was home again, 
and she had asked him to call. He 
would learn his fate at once. Come, 
he had followed the advice of the 
familiar adage! He was off with the 
old love before he was on with the 
new! This very day he would be 
engaged to Miss Vansittart or the most 
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miserable man in the world. 
was the next train? 

Dora Vansittart was in the garden 
when he reached the house. She wel- 
comed him with surprise and pleasure. 

“Mr. Featherleigh ! Papa is out.” 

“* Never mind, Miss Vansittart,”’ said 
Charlie. “ Perhaps you'll let me stay 
here with you till he comes in.” 

She said she would let him. 

He stayed. 

Is it necessary to describe what 
followed? He returned to town next 
day Miss Vansittart’s /iancé, and he 
knew his parents would approve 
his choice. The clergyman had 
pressed his hand, Dora had kissed 
him. He trod on air, and entered 
his rooms with something like a 
prayer of thanksgiving on his lips. 
Then he picked up a letter from a 
firm of solicitors, and read that they 
were instructed by their client to insti- 
tute proceedings for breach of promise 
of marriage, the damage claimed 
being five thousand pounds. 

It was a thunderbolt from the blue. 
He sat with the letter in his hand, 
dazed and helpless. He did not pos- 
sess five thousand, or five hundred, 
pounds. His father would refuse to 
find it for him, and the scandal, if 
the case came into Court, would be the 
death-blow to his hope of marrying 
the Rev. Mr. Vansittart’s daughter. 
He doubted whether there was any 
possibility of raising the sum from any 
source. He doubted whether the best 
thing he could do would not be to 
blow his brains out. He was almost 
out of his mind with dismay. 

He had nothing to gain from seeing 
Miss Carmine any more, but perhaps 
it was not an unnatural proceeding 
that he flung himself into a cab, and 
drove to West Kensington on impulse. 

The servant knew him very well, 
and welcomed him with a warmth that 
had’ its origin in many tips. 

“Miss Carmine? ” 

“Lor, no, sir! Miss Carmine has 
gone away.” 

“ Gone!” 

“ Yussir — quite 
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strange man came last night, sir, and 
made a orful row ‘ere. And this 
morning Miss Carmine went away— 
she seemed afraid of ’im, sir.” 

Charlie was not particularly inter- 
ested: he did not even know that it 
was worth while to inquire if she had 
mentioned her new address ; but just 
as he was stepping away, a man came 
up the steps, and the little servant 
gave a jump. 

‘“*Ere he is again,” she whispered. 

“Is she in?" demanded the new- 
comer curtly. “Say I’m here.” 

“She’s left,” stammered the girl 
once more. “ This gentleman was just 
asking for her too; she’s left.” 

Charlie and the fresh arrival gazed 
at each other questioningly. 

“Do you know where she _ has 
gone?” 

Mary Ann said she did not. 

“Do you, sir?” 

“IT haven’t the faintest idea,” said 
Charlie; “but it is not difficult to 
see her if you want to. You can go 
to the theatre.” 

They descended the steps together. 

“ The theatre, you said?” repeated 
the stranger. “ She is at a theatre, ‘is 
she? What theatre now? I’m a 
stranger in London, sir. Perhaps you 
can tell me where the theatre is?” 

“The Agility,” Charlie answered. 
“You don’t know the lady very well, 
I take it?” 

The other laughed. 
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“I saw her in the train last night,” 
he said, “and followed her home. 
Yes, sir, I followed her home. 
‘Miss Lily Carmine,’ she calls her- 
self, I understand, eh? It’s better 
than ‘ Mobbs,’ that’s a fact.” 

“Is her name Mobbs? ” 

“Her name is ‘ Mobbs,’ sir; my 
name’s ‘Mobbs.’ Mrs. Mobbs is 
what she is by rights, and she wasn’t 
ashamed of it neither down home. 
But Berkshire wasn’t good enough 
for her at last—not Berkshire, nor 
me.” 

Charlie turned his head and looked 
at the man in a long silence. 

“If I’m not making a mistake,” 
he said at last, ‘‘ you mean that the 
lady is your wife?” 

“ Quite right, sir! my wife she is, 
and my wife she’s got to be whether 
she likes it or not. What time will 
she be at that theatre, do you know? ” 

“T’ll tell you how you may see 
her earlier,” said Charlie, cheerfully. 
“If you go to these people they will 
give you her address. They are her 
lawyers.’’ He stopped a cab that was 
passing, and put the man into it. 
‘“ Send in my name at the office, and 
you'll receive every attention. Wait, 
I’ll give you my card.” 

He took one out of his pocket, 
and wrote, “ Introducing Miss Car- 
mine’s husband,” at the back of it. 

Then he went up West to his club 
and enjoyed his dinner. 





ROM Hengist, Saxon Prince, to 
Charles Dickens, modern novel- 
ist, is a far cry; yet a pretty, 

secluded Shropshire village owes its 
present fame to the latter, and its name 
and the real beginning of its history to 
the former. Hengist founded Tong, 
and Dickens has immortalised it. Tra- 
dition says that Hengist there received 


a piece of land for the Site of a strong- 
hold—as much land as could be com- 
passed with the hide of an ox, and that 


the cute Saxon cut the hide into 
narrow thongs and stretched them 
round the knoll on which he built 
what he humorously named “ Thong ” 
Castle. But Dickens has given to 
English readers all the world over 
more than a traditional interest in the 
place by transforming a humble cot- 
tage in the village into a more impor- 
tant habitation than that of olden 
prince or modern successor. 

Many noble families have dwelt in 
the imposing residence, which now 
stands on the site of Hengist’s Castle, 
and in the neighbouring mansions 
erected there, while but one child of 
the master’s fancy has inhabited the 
simple cot hard by; but the pilgrim 
of to-day, bewitched by the master’s 
fancy, and feeling that the winsome 
heroine is very real—‘ dream-child ” 
though she be—pays the deeper hom- 
age as he looks on “ Little Nell’s 
Cottage.” 
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As far as can be ascertained, Dickens 
paid but one visit to Tong, and on 
that occasion his stay was short. But 
the beauty and repose of the neigh- 
bourhood so impressed him that, when 
casting about for the most suitable 
place in his acquaintance for a resting 
place for the wanderers of his tale, 
“Little Nell’ and her grandfather, 
he selected Tong—and none who know 
the place will say that the compliment 
was undeserved. It was probably in 
connection with a _ visit to the 
more renowned neighbouring Bosco- 
bel, the scene of the hiding of Charles 
the Second after the disastrous fight of 
Worcester, and the place of the 
“ Royal Oak,” that the novelist was 
driven round by Tong, most likely to 
see the famous church. The writer 
has conversed with the son of an 
old lady, who died some years ago 
at an advanced age, who distinctly 
remembered the visit of Dickens, and 
his delight over the church and village. 
The former, as every reader of “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop” knows, figures 
largely in the notices of “ Little 
Nell’s" last days. And the cottage 
chosen as the imaginary home of his 
gentle child-heroine was admirably 
selected, apart from its actually being 
under the same roof as that of the 
school-master of that period. 

Tong is situated about half-way be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Wellington, 
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WHERE LITTLE NELL DIED. 


and is in the heart of that little 
known but truly delightful oasis of 
rural beauty, occupying a position 
between “the Black Country ”’ on the 
east, and the Shropshire coal and iron 
district on the west. It is a 
tract of country which abounds in 
typical midland pastoral scenery, than 
which none in all England is fairer, 
and seems to the traveller all the 
more fresh and fragrant in contrast 
to the blighted region through which 
he has passed to reach it. Those who 
are acquainted with the neighbourhood 


solitudes of wood, hillside, and field, 
as now when the noise and dirt and 
vapour of the great manufacturing 
town, reeking with lean misery and 
hungry wretchedness, hemmed them in 
on every side, and seemed to shut out 
hope, and render escape impossible.” 

“Two days and nights,’”’ thought 
the child. ‘‘ He said two days and 
nights we should have to spend among 
such scenes as these. Oh, if we live 
to reach the country once again! if 
we get clear of these dreadful places, 
though it is only to lie down and 
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find it quite easy to follow the wander- 
ings of the pilgrims in Dickens’ mar- 
vellous story from some grimy coal 
wharf in the “ Black Country” to 
secluded and peaceful Tong. “ In all 
their journeying they had never longed 
so ardently, they had never so pined 
and wearied for the freedom of pure 
air and open country as now. No, 
not even on that memorable morning 
when, deserting their old home, they 
abandoned themselves to the mercies 
of a strange world, and left all the 
dumb and senseless things they had 
known and loved behind—not even 
then had they so wearied for the fresh 


die, with what a grateful heart I shall 


thank God for so much mercy.”’ Soon 
was poor Nell to find the haven of her 
fancy—at peaceful Tong. The picture 
of the “ Black Country ” which Dic- 
kens draws is dark and gruesome 
indeed, and, as in actual journey, it 
forms an admirable preparation for 
the delightful change that follows. 

For many generations before mo- 
dern Education Acts upset the primitive 
fashion, the posts of village school- 
master and parish clerk were combined, 
and had been filled by the same 
individual. At the time of Dickens’ 
visit to the village, the school-house 
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stood before the schoolmaster’s cottage the cottage itself, and its companion, 
ina by-lane. It has been replaced by _ still stand, and an illustration of them 
a new stone-built school lower down is given. The sonsy, healthy urchins 
the lane, and nearer to the church, but who dwell there now, and who may be 
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seen in the village standing at the 

doors with their parents, are different 

indeed from frail and dying Nell. 
Readers of the story will remember 

Nell’s fondness for the church and 

churchyard. The church itself is one 

of the finest specimens of ecclesiastical 

architecture 

in the coun- 

try, and is 

rich in anti- 

quarian in- 

terest. It 

is crowded 

with monu- 

ments of the 

noble dead. 

Knights and 

ecclesiastics 

lie side by 

side beneath 

their marble 

effigies, 

which nearly 

fill the 

church. 

Vernons, 

Stanleys, 

Talbots, 

Durants, 

Pier points, 

and many 

another 

noble family 

are all com- 

memorated 

there. No 

wonder that 

im pression- 

able Nell felt 

the fascina- 

tion of the 

tombs, and 

that her 

melancholy 

mood found congenial the silent com- 

pany of the mighty dead. “ Some 

part of the edifice had been a baronial 

chapel, and here were effigies of war- 

riors stretched upon their beds of stone 

with folded hands—cross-legged, those 

who had fought in the holy wars— 

girded with their swords and cased in 

armour as they had lived. Some of 
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these knights had their own weapons, 
helmets, coats of mail, hanging upon 
the walls hard by, and dangling from 
rusty hooks. Broken and dilapidated 
as they were, they yet retained their 
ancient form, and something of their 
ancient aspect. The child sat 
down in this 
old, silent 
place, among 
the stark 
figures on 
the tombs— 
they made it 
more quiet 
there, than 
elsewhere, to 
her fancy— 
and gazing 
round with a 
feeling of 
awe, tem- 
pered with a 
calm delight, 
felt that now 
she was 
happy and at 
rest.” 

The rott- 
ing beam,the 
sinking arch, 
the sapped 
and moulder- 
ing wall, are 
no longer 
seen, for the 
church has 
recently 
been fully 
and admir- 
ably re- 
stored. 

The view 
from the 
churchyard 


and as extensive as 


is charming, 
Dickens pictures it; but he has pro- 


bably mistaken the Clee hills, 
which are in Shropshire, for the 
Welsh mountains, though it may be 
possible to discern the latter from the 
tower. 

Dickens has taken the usual licence 
of a writer of romance, and has 
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slightly altered the relative positions 
of the schoolmaster’s house and the 
church, and has used as accessories to 
his description of the cottage and 
church, the picturesque ruins of some 
ancient portions of houses nearer the 
buildings situated just without the 
churchyard, on the lower side. Our 


illustrations represent the old school- 
master’s cottage, with the adjoining 
house—known as “ Little Nell’s Cot- 
tage.” The description of the place is, in 
the main, accurate, and—on quite inde- 
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pendent grounds—the authentication of 
the village as the death-place of “ Lit- 
tle Nell” is complete. The visitor to 
the village feels that Dickens chose 
well the resting-place of his gentle 
heroine ; and, though he knows it is 
but fancy, turns away from the church- 
yard and leaves the place feeling cer- 
tain that a real “ Little Nell” sleeps 
well there. To him Tong will ever 
be sacred to the memory of the gentlest 
and most lovable creation of the 
master’s pen. 


TOMBOY ” 





ms AVE you been to the doctor’s, 
H Jack ?”” Mrs. Redmund asked her 
husband as he entered the 
drawing-room, and dropped into a low 
chair beside her couch. 
“Yes, my darling; but he won’t be 
here till the afternoon. He can’t possibly 
come before,” and young Redmund, 


stooping, kissed his wife’s ruby lips. 


“* How tiresome!” she exclaimed. “ I’ve 
a good mind to say he needn’t come at 
all then, and send for another doctor! ” 

“Do!” returned Redmund eagerly. 

His wife laughed, “ Why, Jack?” 

“Because I had rather you called in 
some older and less attractive man than 
Paul Hanover.” 

“But I don’t like unattractive men, 
especially as doctors. There isn’t half 
the healing power in the touch of a plain 
man that there is in that of a hand- 
some one. One feels oneself ready to 
follow implicitly directions given in a 
rich, musical voice, and when luminous 
eyes of forty-candle power are turned on 
one and that same church-organ voice 
says, ‘Put out your tongue!’ one feels 
already half-way on the road to re- 
covery.” 

“Well!” exclaimed her husband, half 
in reproof, half in amusement. 

The beautiful actress put up one white 
hand and softly stroked his cheek. 
“Don’t notice my nonsense, dear! You 
know I can’t help it. I should jest if I 
was dying, but I don’t mean any harm.” 

“Darling, | know youdon't. Yet I am 
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jealous of every look and word and 
thought of yours almost, which is 
bestowed on another.” 

**Then you should have married a nun, 
not an actress, Jack.” 

“Qh, Nell, how I wish you would 
leave the stage!” he cried, passionately 
kissing the soft white hands. 

“Now, don’t start that subject again, 
Jack. It is forbidden ground. You 
know I am an actress born and bred, and 
acting is as necessary to my existence, I 
believe, as light and warmth.” 

“You love your art better than me,” 
he said sadly. 

“No, Jack, my love for you is the best 
and the only veal thing in my life. If I 
had to choose between you and my pro- 
fession I think—nay, I know—I should 
choose you. But while I can have both 
let me, dear. You know you can trust 
me?” 

“ Absolutely. And that reminds me 
darling, that I have a confession to 
make about this man, my friend Dr. 
Paul Hanover.” 

“No?” with a slight laugh, and 
glance of inquiry. 

“You know, Nell,” her husband con- 
tinued, in a tone of apology, “I haven’t 
met him for years; but I find he has 
grown into a singularly handsome man, 
with the most charming manners and 


“Tam surprised at that,” interrupted 
his wife. “Clever men are usually 
utterly wanting in manners. It is only 
the fools who bother to be charming.” 

“But he is so, in spite of his great 
skill. Moreover, he is a bachelor.” 
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—F “Do you mention that as additional 
charm, or the reverse?” arching her 
pretty brows. 

“Well, I prefer a married man. 
Doctors should always be married,” he 
returned. 

‘**Don’t be hard on them, Jack.” 

“Inconsistent woman! What I mean 
is, there is no romance in a married man.” 

“Fibber! how about yourself?” 

“T amtheexception. Few men possess 
a wife like mine,” with a smile of deep 
content. 

“No. The pattern is not common, 
fortunately for husbands in general,” 
Nell laughed. : 

“Listen, darling, and please don’t be 
angry. Paul Hanover and I were at 
Oxford together, so I could say to him 
what I could not even have hinted to a 
stranger. I told him my wife was an 
actress—suppressing your name, as I do 
not think it likely in his busy life he has 
time to take an interest in theatrical 
matters, and probably does not know one 
actress from another.” 

“Well ?” 


“1 warned him, love, that you were 
one of those singularly fascinating women, 
before whom the least susceptible men 


I ” 


have gone down. 

“ Jack !—How could you?” 

“Nell, it was right to put him on his 
guard, and forewarned is forearmed, you 
know. ‘There are not many men I should 
care to subject to my wife’s fascinations, 
I said, were I not sure of her. The posi- 
tion of a medical man gave him advan- 
tages over others which he was bound in 
honour not to abuse, but I knew I could 
trust him, with absolute confidence.” 

“Indeed! And what did he say?” 
the actress asked with ominous quiet. 

“He replied, smiling, that I need have 
no fear; my trust in him was not mis- 
placed. Where the loveliest of women 
were concerned, he was adamant. And 
were it not so, he remembered always 
that during professional hours he was 
physician only—not man. I might rely 
on his honour, My darling, you are not 
angry?” 

“T think I am, Jack ; didn’t it occur to 
you that you more than implied a doubt 
of me?” reproach in the lovely eyes. 
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I am sure he did 
I only warned him, for 


“ My dearest—no! 
not infer that ! 
his own sake.” 

“How kind of you! I am afraid he 
will find himself horribly disappointed in 
me, and wonder where on earth the charm 
lies, since he can discover no trace of it. 
You have placed me in a very foolish and 
awkward position, and we shall both be at 
a conscious disadvantage. Indeed, I doubt 
if, after your awful warning, he will dare 
tocome near enough even to feel my pulse, 
and if he can summon up sufficient cour- 
age to gaze upon my tongue—which he 
will have to do by proxy, my maid 
assisting as 

“Nell, perhaps I am an idiot, but——” 

“Perhaps? I don’t think there is any 
doubt about it. You have made a ridi- 
culous blunder. If you had let us alone, 
the probability is we should have seen 
nothing particular in each other; now 
you have paved the way for us both to 
fall desperately in love with each other 
If we do, remember, you alone are to 
blame for it!” 

“You are jesting, Nell! You don’t 
mean it?” Redmund cried distractedly, 
but his wife had taken up a book and 
turned her back, and not another word 
would she vouchsafe him. 

And so, after one or two ineffectual 
attempts to gain her attention, he pressed 
a kiss on the masses of chestnut hair and 
went off to his Temple chambers feeling 
very unhappy and ill at ease. 

“Now for this interview!” thought 
Dr. Hanover that same afternoon, as he 
stepped into his carriage, and smiled 
superciliously. 

“Poor Redmund is very much in- 
fatuated at present. What on earth 
possessed him to marry an actress, | 
wonder? And how terribly afraid he is 
of losing her! 

“Ha, ha! He thinks all men see 
with his love-blinded eyes. No, I never 
was susceptible to feminine loveliness ; 
and an actress out of health, and minus 
paint and powder and theatrical acces- 
sories is hardly likely to upset my peace 
of mind!” 

The short drive was soon over. As he 
stood on the steps waiting for his knock 
to be answered, he remarked mentally, 
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“The usual thing, I suppose! It is not 
the first professional that I have attended. 
Pale pink wrapper, lowered blinds, and 
light so arranged as to hide wrinkles, etc. 
Hair—what there is of it~down. Just 
a glimpse of dainty slippers and silken 
hose, visible beneath the cascade of 
lace. Hands begemmed like a publican’s 
wife. Atmosphere of boudoir or bedroom 
redolent of 
perfume, pas- 
tilles and pos- 
sibly cigarette 
smoke.” 

Here the 
street door 
opened and a 
neat parlour 
maid ushered 
the handsome 
physician 
across the hall, 
and into the 
library beyond. 

As the door 
of the room 
closed behind 
him, a_ neat, 
graceful little 
figure, in dark 
blue serge, rose 
from the depths 
of an armchair, 
anda low, 
sweet voice 
said: ‘ Good 
afternoon! 
You are Dr. 
Hanover, I 
believe?” as 
Nell looked up 
into his eyes. 

“Yes I—surely you are not the patient 
—-not Mrs. Redmund ?” 

“ Yes, why not ?” 

‘T= hardly know,” evidently at a 
loss. “I expected to find you ill in bed, 
and—good gracious! it is Miss Nellie 
Vane!” 

“ Tableau!” laughed Nell merrily, and 
her laugh, the doctor decided, was music 
itself. ‘‘ Well, what of that ?” 

“ But I had no idea !” Hanover said, 
meditatively twirling his moustache, 
and gazing down at her from his grand 


“* Overwork,” was the verdict. 
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height. “Redmund did not tell me he 
had had the luck to win youLondon’s 
best and most beautiful comedy actress ! ” 

“You are very flattering!” Nell said 
gravely. 

“Not at all. But what alittle woman 
you are off the stage.” 

“ Not in my ownopinion, I assure you !” 
she laughed. 

They sat 
down together 
on the lounge, 
and the physi- 
cian continued, 
his dark face 
bright and ani- 
mated: “ How 
pleased I am 
to have this 
opportunity of 
making your 
acquaintance ; 
I have admired 
you so much 
and so often on 
the stage!” 

Nell pouted. 
“Which im- 
plies that see- 
ing me off you 
are disillu- 
sioned.” 

“On the con- 
trary I was un- 
prepared for so 
much real and 
natural charm. 
I am more 
enchained than 
ever.” 

“Now, let us 
be professional, 
doctor. Iam feeling ill and languid— 
yes, I know I don’t look so, but all 
the same I am—and having hitherto 
had the most perfect health, it alarms 
me.” 

Here the man became physician, and 
for five minutes the interview was purely 
professional. Questions were asked and 
answered gravely, though Nell almost 
smiled when Hanover told her to put out 
her tongue—remembering the nonsense 
she had talked in the morning. 


“ Overwork,” was the verdict, the 















doctor still keeping his fingers on the 
slender wrist. ‘“ You have run down.” 

“ Rest and change of scene I suppose 
that involves,” the little woman 
hazarded. 

“Exactly—and for some considerable 
time.” 

“ But do you realise what that means 
to an actress? While she rests, the public 
are forgetting her, and a fresh artist is 
winning her laurels.” 

“Not when she is such an established 
favourite as yourself. Your return to 
the boards would be hailed with re- 
doubled enthusiasm, after an absence. I 
think you already know that by experi- 
ence. You were away some time ago, 
were you not?” 

“Ah! that was unavoidable |!—honey- 
moon.” 

“Oh, may I ask how it was the 
marriage never got into the papers? No 
one seems to have known or even sus- 
pected you were married or going to be.” 

“No, I didn’t marry for advertisement. 
It was a genuine attachment.” 

There was not a trace of feeling in her 
voice, and her tone was so cold that the 
doctor mentally concluded, if it had been 
as she said, the attachment on her part 
had been short-lived. 

“T see!” he smiled sceptically. “Any 
talk of divorce yet ?” 

“Not at present. By the way, doctor, 
excuse me for reminding you, but you 
are not here to interview me, but to pre- 
scribe for my physical ailments.” 

“I beg your pardon! I was trying to 
decide if your indisposition was- purely 
physical or the result of mental trouble.” 

“*Madness?” arching the pretty eye- 
brows and smiling. 

““No—a too sudden return to sanity,” 
the doctor replied gravely, and regarding 
her with earnest scrutiny. 

Nell, catching his meaning at once, was 
tempted to laugh outright ; but being an 
actress, she did nothing of the kind. 

Like a flash of inspiration an idea had 
come into her head. 

“Ah!” She heaved a deep and ex- 
pressive sigh, and looked full into the 
doctors eyes for a moment, with a 
troubled inquiring gaze, as if seeking to 
learn how far she might trust him. 
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At least, he so interpreted it. There 
was a long sympathetic silence, full of 
meaning. 

Presently Hanover said gently, “ Poor 
child!” 

Nell turned her head away quickly. 
When she looked round again her eyes 
were grave and sad. 

“You are fond of your art ?”” Hanover 
asked, to turn the conversation. 

“ Passionately. I am in my element 
only when exercising it,” she returned. 
“Don’t you think it a mistake for 
a thoroughly conscientious artiste to 
marry ?’’ 

“Yes, decidedly, unless — which so 
very, very seldom happens—he or she 
meets the right woman or man.” 

She was looking down as she sat 
beside him, twisting her wedding-ring 
round and round her finger, meditatively. 
The physician noticed as she bent her 
head the luxuriance of her hair, and the 
entire absence of make-up from the fair 
face. 

The uncompromising afternoon light 
fell fullon it, and the soft skin was as 
clear and pure as a child’s and the eyes 
bright with a natural brightness, 

The visit lasted longer than profes- 
sional visits are supposed to usually, but 
then of course Hanover and Redmund 
had been at college together, and this 
was his—the doctor’s—first meeting with 
his friend's bride, and even had he not 
found her so irresistibly charming, surely 
no excuse was needed for his prolonged 
stay. She was a celebrated actress, as 
well as the most interesting woman 
he had ever met, and the time seemed 
to fly. 

After that Paul Hanover became a fre- 
quent visitor both socially and profes- 
sionally, He got into the way of dropping 
in just when he pleased, in an informal 
manner, tosee his patient or have a cigar 
and a chat with Redmund. 

Nell and her medical adviser avowed 
friendship, and that it was drifting into 
anything deeper one at least of the 
parties was quite unaware—till too 
late. 

To do the doctor justice, he struggled 
hard against it when he learned that 
he loved Nell Redmund with a mad, 
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passionate love which made it positive 
agony to see her with her husband and 
know that she could never be his. 

He told himself that he was strong 
enough to wrestle with and overcome it. 
He was. a man of honour, and Nell was 
his friend’s wife and his patient. But he 
did not know his own weakness—or 
Nell's power. 

And then one day she called him 
“Paul,” and that did it. 

She corrected herself at once in hurried 
confusion, and wondered what on earth 
made her address him 
so; it was a pretty 
name, and she had been 
thinking of it, and—— 

She was a consummate 
actress ; but even so, she 
was hardly prepared for 
the vehement outburst of 
passionate love which 
escaped from the white 
lips of the unfortunate 
man kneeling at her feet. 
He was desperate, and 
pleaded with the force of 
desperation. Nell was 
frightened—she felt she 
had provoked a storm 
she could not quell, and 
realised then that she had 
gone too far—and acted 
for once all too well. 

And while she trembled 
and wept, and implored 
the victim she had treated 
so mercilessly to rise and 
leave her if he loved her, 
Jack’s step sounded on 
the stairs, and the next 
moment she fell fainting 
in her husband’s arms. 

Jack forgave his wife, 
and she has left the stage. 
She never wanted to act 
again as long asshe lived, 
she told him, as she wept 
upon his shoulder. 
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“T only wanted to prove to him, Jack, 
that he was not adamant, but the veriest 
wax, and to test his honour—the honour 
he thought unassailable. I wanted to 
punish you too, dear, and teach you a 
lesson ; and I have ended by getting one 
myself—one | shall never forget.” 

“Never mind, darling. It has given 
me my wife’s heart, which I had to share 
before with the public. Atleast I cannot 
be sorry, but—the poor doctor! I don’t 
think he will ever again boast of his 
honour.” 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE elemental story, which Mr. 
Clyde Fitch models into a 


drama of tense passion in “ The 
Woman in the Case,”’ is compounded 


of familiar material. The early indis- 
cretions of youth that wake from a 
sleep of years to plague the mature 
man—the baffled adventuress who lays 
a trap for his ruin—the criminal charge 
with its tough web of circumstantial 
evidence—the loyal, trustful wife who 
saves her husband by the sacrifice 
of everything save honour—these are 
properties that have gone to the making 
of many a play and many a romantic 
novel. Mr. Clyde Fitch takes them 
and builds upon them a melodrama 
that stirs the blood as if the story 
had all the fascination of novelty, and 
as if the end of it were beyond the 
prescience of the most seasoned play- 
goer. Mr. Fitch has the dramatic 
instinct, and that gives him a con- 
summate skill in the selection of 
incidents, and he has so intimate a 
knowledge of stagecraft that he rarely 
errs in the production of the thea- 
trical effect he aims at. He may yet 
do better work than “ The Woman 
in the Case,” produced at the Garrick 
Theatre last month, but so far we 
have had nothing better from him on 


this side the ocean. The play thrills 
his audiences and blinds them, if they 
require to be blinded, to the clever 
devices of manipulation by which they 
are led on step by step to the supreme 
climax in the third act, when virtue 
triumphs and vice goes finally to 
the wall. Yes, Mr. Fitch understands 
the art of construction, and he under- 
stands the limitations of modern audi- 
ences as well. He eschews psycho- 
logical problems ; the eternal conflict 
of elemental forces in man and woman 
are not in his way; but no one can 
make an improbable story live as a 
verity better than he, because no one 
has a clearer sight of the means by 
which he can hoodwink us or a surer 
hand in using them. Let us look at 
his story. 

Julian and Margaret Rolfe are a 
very happy and loving young couple, 
with one child. Julian has had his 
past like most men, and in the past 
one Claire Forster once played a part, 
a woman of low character. Later 
Claire Forster and a friend of Julian’s, 
Philip Long, became intimate. Long 
loved the woman and offered her mar- 
riage, but Julian interfered and thereby 
incurred her hatred. Long was shot 
and suicide was assumed, but Claire 
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had some undated love letters from 
Julian which she used to such good 
purpose that he was arrested and 
charged with the murder of Long, the 
alleged cause being jealousy. It is 
known that Claire Forster is prepared 
to swear at the trial that Julian com- 
mitted the crime, backed up by his 
letters and other circumstantial evi- 
dence. Julian’s wife determines to 
cajole the truth out of Claire, and to 
do that assumes the air and outward 
manners and apparently the very life 
of the class to which Claire belongs. 
In the end, just on the eve of the 
trial, she succeeds in getting the girl 
to talk and to admit that Philip Long 
shot himself, and this admission is 
heard by a detective concealed in the 
apartments, whereby, of course, the 
prosecution breaks down and Julian’s 
innocence is proved. If we once begin 
to test this story in the light of pro- 
bability we shall be forced to admit 
that human beings do not act as Mr. 
Fitch’s dramatis persone act, but Mr. 
Fitch has an unsurpassed skill in keep- 
ing our critical faculties asleep and 
making his story as real and enthral- 
ling as if we were witnessing a drama 
in actual life. For that result, also, 
the actors are in no small degree re- 
sponsible. The entire cast of the play 
contribute to the creation of this sense 
of reality, and among them Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh’s Claire Forster stands out 
as an amazingly vivid impersonation. 
From her first entrance in the prison 
scene until her collapse after the true 
story has been enticed from her at 
Margaret’s supper table, she presents 
us with a consistent picture of the 
heartless, vulgar adventuress, painted 
in strong colours but without over- 
doing where exaggeration would be 
so easy. Never for an instant does 
she forget herself and play for the 
sympathies of her audience. Thomp- 
son, the lawyer, at the hands of Mr. 
Charles V. France, is another admir- 
able performance, and Miss Grace Lane 
gives full effect to the tender and 
sometimes impassioned part of Mar- 
garet Rolfe. Mr. E, Dagnall, also, 
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renders valuable assistance in filling 
out the spirit of the supper scene in 
the part of a fast, half-tipsy man-about- 
town. Everything points to the.suc- 
cess of ‘“‘ The Woman in the Case.” 


Miss Fanny Ward has the misfor- 
tune to appear in a piece at Hicks 
Theatre, “‘ Eunice,” which, while it 
belongs to the same class of drama as 
“The Woman in the Case,” lacks the 
latter’s frank appeal to the sympathies 
of an audience. The story is rather 
flabby and the sentiment is mawkish. 
We miss the assured hand that is so 
evident in the construction of the play 
at the Garrick. It is true that there 
may be much to claim our sympathy 
in the position of a girl who has been 
misled by a scoundrel under a promise 
of marriage, but when she allows her- 
self to be persuaded by him to pass 
herself off as his daughter in order 
to capture a very eligible young man 
as a husband, we suffer a shock that 
no observation of their subsequent 
marital felicity quite removes. That is 
the chief ingredient in the plot of 
“Eunice,” and it would take a good 
deal more finesse in the telling of it 
than the authors have shown to make 
it entirely palatable. Some years 
after the marriage (which turns out 
a very happy one) of Eunice and the 
young New Yorker, Bruce Van Allen, 
her supposed father, who has been 
living meanwhile in South America, 
returns to New York and threatens to 
disturb the bliss of the young couple. 
The authors make him take the most 
outrageously offensive course of all the 
courses that lay open to him for work- 
ing mischief. He insists that Eunice 
shall renew their old relations before 
he became her “ father!" She goes 
to his rooms and stabs him. Melo- 
drama with a vengeance ! Being melo- 
drama the much-tried woman must, of 
course, escape, and the authors con- 
trive it by springing a surprise upon 
us. Her pseudo-father’s valet takes 
the crime on his own shoulders and 
then commits suicide, and then we dis- 
cover that the valet is the real father 
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of Eunice. If this is the kind of drama 
that enraptures American audiences, 
then American audiences, and what we 
in London used to know as transpon- 
tine audiences, have a great deal in 
common. Let us review the felicitous 
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the pseudo-father threatens to blab un- 
less his old mistress will again oblige 
him and, when she stabs him in her 
despair, her real father shows at last 
that he has not been allowed to cumber 
the play quite in vain. It is indeed a 


Purley Lewis. 
HORNIMAN, 


Founder and Manager of the Repertory Company of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. 


situation. A ménage consisting of a 
debased rake, his mistress, and a ser- 
vant, who is the girl’s own father. The 


rake forces his mistress into society 
as his daughter, and they deceive an 
innocent youth into marrying her, her 


own father looking on at 


the game 
silently meanwhile. 


A few years later 


pity that Miss Ward returns to London 
under such a_ handicap. She has 
scarcely any opportunities of showing 
her unquestionable power as an emo- 
tional actress, and such as she has 
suffer from the fact that the part 
never gains the sympathy of the 
audience, 
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The long run of “ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant " at the Playhouse has been fol- 
lowed by a medley of comedy and 
farce, christened ‘‘ The Merry Devil,” 
written by Mr. James Bernard Fagan. 
It offers as complete a contrast to its 
predecessor as could be drawn, I 
imagine, from the pigeon-holes of Mr. 
Cyril Maude’s desk. “The Merry 
Devil ’’ is a bewildering play, it may be 
confessed, but the reason for that is 
that the author desires as a pre-requisite 
to our enjoying it that we get into 
sympathy with Florentine manners and 
tastes of the sixteenth century, not an 
easy thing for unimaginative English 
folk to do. Whatever difficulties the 
play may have to encounter will be due 
to this unimaginative side of our 
nature, for the root idea of the play 
is a most excellent basis for a true 
comedy of manners. Sir Phillip Lilley, 
a gallant English soldier, and a typical 
example of the national character for 
straightforward dealing and narrow- 
ness of view, finds himself in Florence, 
gay laughter-loving Florence in the 


Renaissance, and also finds himself very 


much in love with the Madonna 
Geralda, one of the gayest, proudest 
and most mischievous of Florentine 
ladies. She is also something of a 
shrew, and we are destined to be re- 
minded more than once of Katherine 
and Petruchio. Moreover, she has 
for one of her many adorers a glut- 
tonous, full-waisted braggart, named 
Bambazone, who also constantly sug- 
gests to us Sir John Falstaff. The 
Lady Geralda is fond of her joke and 
not, it may be said, over-fastidious as 
to its quality. Let us remember the 
time and be just to her. Bambazone 
is fair game for her wit, and she stuffs 
him with green figs and cold drinks 
till nature revenges itself in an acute 
colic, whereupon she easily strikes 
terror into his timid soul by persuading 
him that he has been poisoned. The 
only person in the court of the fair 
Geralda who does not share in the 
merriment over Bambazone’s tribula- 
tions is the phlegmatic Sir Phillip. 
He thinks the joke in bad taste and 
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does not hesitate to say so. Geralda 
resents his rebuke and determines to 
make him also ridiculous to the merry 
frequenters of the Palazzo Capponi. 
A wild boar has been killed, and this 
she causes to be dressed in the outer 
garments of Bambazone and, pretend- 
ing to Sir Phillip that she had caused 
the death of Bambazone, appeals to his 
chivalry to bury the body and prevent 
a discovery of her deed. Much against 
his will the Englishman at last consents, 
and when the trick is discovered, his 
fury may be conceived. There is only 
one way to correct a spoiled child, and 
Sir Phillip breaks a twig from a tree 
and lays it across the white shoulders 
of that too “ merry devil,’ the Madonna 
Geralda. The charm works, and out 
of the lady’s rage come love and 
submission. With Mr. Cyril Maude 
as the bombastic Captain Bambazone, 
Miss Winifred Emery as Madonna Ger- 
alda, and Mr. Aubrey Smith as Sir 
Phillip Lilley, we have a trio who ex- 
tract just the right measure of humour 
from the oddly contrasted characters. 
The play is called a Florentine Farce, 
but that must be a concession to the 
wilfully blind. If farce is the exag- 
geration of humorous incident to the 
realm of the improbable, “ The Merry 
Devil” is comedy, and very good 
comedy having regard to time and 
manners. Entertaining it certainly is. 


“Star” plays are so much the vogue 
in America that, when a transatlantic 
success is brought to this country, we 
may, nine times out of ten, expect to 
find the “star” part everything and the 
rest comparatively nowhere. It follows 
that the manager is too often tempted, 
under the American system, into meeting 
the “star’s” big salary by reducing the 
quality, and therefore the cost, of his or 
her support. It is a system not favoured, 
however, by London managers or by 
London playgoers as a rule. I can ima- 
gine that in the States “The Chorus 
Girl” may have been staged under the 
conditions I have mentioned as tolerated 
there, for it is emphatically a one-part 
play. It ‘rests entirely on the shoulders 
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of Miss Rose Stahl in the part of Patricia 
O'Brien. The experienced chorus girl 
who “knows her way about,” is not to 
be deceived by anything human, and has 
a heart as big as her hat. We are not 
unused to these rough diamonds on the 
Stage and in novels. We always know 
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as that of any other transcendentalist—at 
least to a Briton; though it must be 
confessed with humility that when her 
slang is understood it is amazingly pun- 
gent and effective. She speaks, for 


example, of the “stage smile” that con- 
ventional expression of supreme enjoy- 


[ Elwin Neame. 


MISS MONA LIMERICK, 
Who plays in Miss Horniman’s Repertory Company. 


they are going to sacrifice themselves in 
some heroic way for a principle or a 
“pal,” or someone they love. Patricia 
is downright vulgar, there is no denying. 
She is“ loud” ; she swaggers, she “ cheeks 
back”; she has so much American slang 
on the tip of her tongue that her con- 
versation is sometim+s as unintelligible 


ment which the dancer must exhibit 
under the most trying gymnastic feats, 
and she puts it somewhat like this: 
“You have to stand on one toe while 
you point the other foot at half-past six 
and smile like the cat that has lunched 
on canary.” It looks raw on paper, 
but the unexpected succession of images 
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the quick speech forces is, I confess, 
diverting. 

“The Chorus Girl” has had a great 
success in America, enjoying a trium- 
phant run of some years I believe, but it 
is a good deal to expect of a London 
public that it will apply its mind to the 
slang in the first place, and, in the second, 
receive as an entertaining novelty the 
story of the silly little ingénue who is 
only saved from ruin in the nick of time 
by her more sophisticated sister. Still, 
we are a sentimental people, though we 
try not to look the part, and a good big 
dash of self-sacrifice usually expands our 
emotions to an agreeable fulness, even if 
it is in an old, old tale; and so, having 
taken Miss Stahl to our hearts in the first 
two acts for the light-hearted, racy come- 
dienne that she is, we may not reasonably 
resent finding her capable of more serious 
purpose with a large addition of melo- 
dramatic fervour. But that second act, 
in the chorus girls’ dressing rooms in the 
theatre, where they are making-up for 
the evening's performance, with its rival- 
ries, its give and take, its slang and quick 
repartee, its fine spirit and “ go,” its thin 
vulgarity if you please, ought to make 
the success of any play, if we have any 
feeling for realism. 


London playgoers had in the last 
three weeks of June an example of the 
brilliant results which a well-managed 
repertory theatre should be able to com- 
mand in the metropolis. What do we 
go to the theatre for? To that question 
there will be many answers, but to every 
one of them, I venture to say, the enter- 
prise conducted by Miss Horniman for 
the past two years in Manchester, of 
which: we have had a taste at the 
Coronet Theatre, is a satisfactory an- 
swer. Do we go to be amused, or to 
be taken out of ourselves and our routine 
experiences, or for an intellectual treat 
or an emotional exaltation? Do we go 
to listen to plays of high merit? Are 
a well-balanced and efficient cast and 
acting of a superior quality attractions 
iu themselves? Do we ask for more 
than a single opportunity to see a play 
that captivates us? Do we find inter- 
minable runs an infliction because they 
necessarily breed indifference and slack- 


ness and narrow the actor's training and 
experience? Whatever may be the 
playgoing public's view of the stage, it 
will, I claim, get a satisfactory response 
from such an enterprise as Miss Horni- 
man’s, conducted with as much sound 
judgment and selective capacity as she 
has brought to it. What does she rely 
upon? The answer is simple: soundly 
constructed plays with a real human 
interest and an all-round efficient com- 
pany of actors and actresses. ‘She 
eschews those merely factitious condi- 
tions that eat up money and are substi- 
tutes for the things that are essential. 
She pays no “ star” salaries ; she does 
not squander money on spectacular 
effects ; she makes no effort to capture 
a public by costly scenery or dresses. 
Hers is downright, earnest, dramatic 
work. And it is an immense gratifica- 
tion, not only to her but to all who 
believe in her methods, to know that she 
is beginning to reap her reward. She 
can say that her two years’ trial at Man- 
chester has resulted in a small profit,and 
that is a great deal to say when we 
consider how the experiment ran 
counter to all modern tendencies and 
was conducted in a provincial town. She 
came to the Coronet for a two weeks’ 
season, and so successful wak it that it 
was enlarged to three. I believe I am 
right in saying that the house has been 
filled every night. The company 
has given twenty-one performances in 
the three weeks, including Saturday 
matinées. Sudermann’s “ Vale of Con- 
tent ” has been given six times, Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘“* Widowers’ Houses ”’ six times, 
John Galsworthy’s “ The Silver Box” 
four times, McEvoy’s “The Three 
Barrows " once, and the same author's 
“When the Devil was IIl” twice, and 
Edward Garnett’s ‘“ The Feud” twice. 
Thus in three weeks six plays of vital 
interest and force have been adequately 
produced, adequately as regards mise 
en scéne, and with unquestionable power 
as regards the acting and the stage 
management. It is a success to be 
proud of, and I am glad that London 
has given as cordial a welcome as it 
has to the Manchester Repertory Com- 
pany. 





R. HERFORTH was one of the 
very modern young men who 
cultivate beards. He was only 

twenty-six years of age ; the beard made 
him look thirty-two, and wiser than 
his years. But that was not his reason 
for departing from the conventional in 
this respect ; he wore a beard solely 
because he disliked the shape of his 
chin, which was very retreating, very 
weak, though atoned for in some mea- 
sure by a long, stubborn upper lip. 
The beard became him without doubt ; 
it improved his appearance, and he 
valued it accordingly. He was pulling 
it lovingly now as he surveyed Moira 
Lacy before speaking to her. 

“How very fortunate it is, Miss 
Lacy,” he said, “ that we should be 
travelling by the same train ; I mean, 
of course, fortunate for me. I dare- 
say you would prefer to be alone.” 

“IT should,” said Moira, decisively. 
“IT have many things to think of.” 

““Upon my word, you are candid, at 
any rate,” he answered with a smile. 
“I shall change carriages at the next 
station.” 

“Oh, no, no, Dr. Herforth,”’ she 
protested. ‘“ Believe me, I did not 
mean to be rude. I scarcely knew 
what I said, and I have no right to 
monopolise a whole carriage, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” he said, still stroking his 
beard and looking at her rather quizz- 
ingly ; ““some one even more objec- 
tionable than I might get in, and there 
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is something I want to say to you very 
particularly —will you listen to me?” 
“Go on, pray.” 
“Confound the noise! I hope you 
can hear me distinctly, for I am asking 
Good graci- 


you to become my wife. 
ous | why, you actually look surprised ! 
What did you think made me follow 


you on to Broadstairs? Was it to 
look after your aunt’s rheumatism, 
which is half pretence and the other 
half exaggeration? What do you think 
took me so often to Hazelwood Hall? 
If you did not know before, you know 
now, Moira—it was to see you. Oh, 
don’t shake your head, pray ; I mean to 
win you for my wife even though, I 
am afraid, you do not love me. I 
have love enough for both of us, and 
I could make you happy.” 

“Pray do not say any more about 
it, Dr. Herforth. I feel very grateful 
indeed for the offer you have made 
me, but, indeed, I shall never marry.” 

“Never marry ! Bless my soul! Did 
ever girl of eighteen give expression 
to such a heterodox notion before? 
You will marry, Moira, and, what’s 
more, you'll marry me. I have a 
very stubborn nature, and ever since 
you were quite a little girl I have 
meant to win you for my wife.” 
I can never, never marry, 
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Herforth,” she persisted. ‘‘ There are 
reasons why I should not marry, and, 
even were it otherwise, I am afraid I 
could not -love you sufficiently to 
become your wife.” 

“ You are thinking about your uncle, 
Moira. Whatever he may have done 
is no disgrace to you, and, as it hap- 
pens, I am one of those who believe 
in his innocence. Indeed, if I only 
had the leisure, I believe I could prove 
it, and if you were my wife, prove it 
I should.” 

“Oh, did you know my uncle?” 
she asked, impetuously, bending 
eagerly forward to catch his reply. 

“TI knew him very well, and I 
believe him to have been the victim 
of circumstances, if not of a dia- 
bolical plot to ruin him. Marry me, 
Moira, and I swear to set him at 
liberty in less than three months.” 

There was very little of the impetu- 
ous wooer in Dr. Herforth, but he 
seemed to be sincere all the same ; and 
if, the other circumstances being the 
same, his proposal had come a few 
days before, it is more than likely 
that Moira would have accepted him 
on the spot. Even as it was she did 
not like to give him a decided refusal. 
The fact that he knew of the disgrace 
attaching to her name, and made light 
of it, was a good deal in his favour, 
but, all the same, there was that in her 
heart that made the idea of marriage 
with him repugnant to her. She had 
not quite realised that it was the 
thought of another that made the idea 
of marriage with anyone else repellent 
to her ; but she was trying to convince 
herself that for the sake of this un- 
fortunate uncle, whom, as far as she 
knew, she had never seen, it was her 
duty to marry the man who promised 
to clear his name and to open the 
prison door to him. The result of 
her meditations was to ask for a fort- 
night in which to consider the pro- 
posal, at the same time declaring that 
she did not love him, Charles Her- 
forth, in the least. 

“But do you love anyone else, 
Moira?" he asked in some anxiety. 
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“No, no ; at least, I think not,” she 
replied, confusedly, a vision rising be- 
fore her eyes and revealing to her 
once more a glimmering of the truth. 

He noticed the expression of her 
tell-tale face, and had seen enough 
to be able to attribute her confusion 
to its true cause. The very first 
glimpse he had of Moira and Captain 
Barfarle, as the latter stood beside her 
at the piano, suggested to him that he 
had a rival to fear, and the scene at 
the railway station only confirmed his 
suspicion. 

Both got out at Hazelwood, which 
is within twenty miles of London, 
Moira going on to the Hall to collect 
her belongings, and he to his own and 
his mother’s house which stood in the 
centre of the village. She had promised 
to let him see her off from the station, 
so that the moment for parting had 
not yet arrived. He was on the plat- 
form fully half an hour before the 
time agreed upon. He hoped that 
she might be able to finish her pack- 
ing sooner than she expected, and that 
they could have a long talk before 
the train started. But she seemed to 
be in no hurry to come, and he grudged 
every minute that he spent alone at 
the station. When it wanted only five 
minutes to train time his spirits rose, 
with the hope that she had decided not 
to go away that day, and that, perhaps, 
he might be able to spend the even- 
ing in her company. The train came 
in and started on the short journey 
to London, but there was no sign of 
Moira Lacy. Dr. Herforth left the 
station and walked on slowly towards 
the Hall. Under the circumstances, 
he did not like to call, but he hoped 
he might encounter Moira somewhere 
in the grounds. If she had decided 
to remain until the next day, it was 
scarcely likely that she would remain 
the whole evening in the house. Much 
more probable was it that she would 
pay a visit to some of her favourite 
haunts, or go to say farewell to her 
acquaintances in the village. So he 
walked up and down past the lodge in 
impatient anticipation of such a contin- 
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gency. (When tired of this he went 
inside the gates and, sitting down 
under a shady tree, pulled out his pipe 
and, with a pretence of proving to him- 
self that he was free from all anxiety, 
a calm, musing philosopher, he began 
to send rings of smoke up amongst the 
branches. 

He had remained there watching for 
about half an 
hour, when 
he was 
roused from 
his reverie 
by the sound 
of an ap- 
proaching 
motor car, 
coming too, 
from the 
direction of 
the Hall, and 
at a rate that 
would give 
a Surrey 
magistrate a 
stroke of 
apoplexy. 
There were 
two figures 
seated side 
by side in 
the car, and 
he had barely 
time tonotice 
that Moira 
was one of 
them, when 
it flew past 
him and out 
into the high 
road. He 
started to his 
feet as if 
with the intention of flying off in a 
vain pursuit, but all he was able to see 
was that the car had gone in the direc- 
tion of London. Charles Herforth’s 
feelings were not very pleasant at 
that moment. Who was this man with 
whom Moira Lacy had gone away, and 
what was he that he could have in- 
duced her to break her engagement, 
and apparently to forget the very 


He was roused from his reverie by the sound of an 
approaching motor car. 
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existence of the man she had half 
promised to marry? Had there been a 
train at the time he would have started 
off to London at once, in the hopes of 
being able to encounter the car and 
its occupants as they entered the City ; 
but there was no train for another 
half-hour yet, and all he could do was 
to go home. But at this point in his 
meditations 
another alter- 
native rose 
before him. 
Why not take 
a bicycle and 
endeavour to 
overtake 
them? If 
they kept 
within the 
legal limit of 
speed, and he 
broke the 
law, he had 
no doubt he 
would beable 
to catch them 
before they 
reached the 
City and, if 
nothing else, 
discover 
Moira’s des- 
tination. 

He decided 
not to lose 
time by going 
for his own 
bicycle, but 
hired a ma- 
chine from a 
shop that 
stood on the 
outskirts 
of the village, and, mentally anathe- 
matising the laws of his country, set 
off at a speed of about twenty miles an 
hour. More than once he was pur- 
sued by a mounted policeman, but he 
shouted out his name and address, 
said something about a matter of life 
and death, and kept on his way. His 
efforts deserved success, but the first 
metropolitan policeman came in view 
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without his being able to see any- 
thing of the motor car. It was not, 
however, until he had reached St. 
George’s Circus that he despaired. He 
alighted at that point, made numerous 
enquiries of policemen, busmen, and 
others, but nobody had seen anything 
of the motor car. Still, having come 
so far, he was not going to give in 
without a further effort, and, having 
found a temporary store for the 
bicycle, he entered a hansom and had 
himself driven in the direction of 
Westminster, keeping a sharp look-out 
on every side as he passed along. But 
as the crowds grew and the traffic 
became every moment more congested 
he told himself that the search was a 
fruitless one. He alighted at Tra- 
falgar Square and was making his 
way on foot to a_ well-known 
restaurant when he saw the very girl 
he sought ascending the steps of a 
fashionable hotel. At her side walked 


a youngish-looking man, with short-cut 
dark hair, a clean-shaven face, and 
somewhat of a swagger in his walk. 


Herforth was not close enough to distin- 
guish the man further, but he felt con- 
vinced that he was in the presence of 
the hero of the motor car. Allowing 
a reasonable interval to elapse, Dr. 
Herforth followed them into the hotel 
and, looking at the register, saw their 
names entered as Clyde Efferton and 
Moira Ellerton. An enquiry and a tip 
brought him the information that the 
two were uncle and niece, and that 
they had taken adjoining rooms on 
the second floor. Uncle and niece, 
indeed! A shiver passed through 
Charles Herforth’s body. His mind, 
always too inclined to put the worst 
interpretation on appearances, rushed 
at once to a hasty and dishonourable 
conclusion, and he ran out of the 
hotel with rage and humiliation in his 
heart. All women were alike, he told 
himself. He had been inclined to put 
Moira Lacy on a pedestal above the 
others of her sex, but on the first pro- 
vocation she had fallen to the lowest 
level. Dr. MHerforth pursued his 
journey to his original destination, 
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now more intent in elaborating some 
scheme for revenge than satisfying 
his hunger. The first suggestion 
that came into his head was to 
despatch a note to Moira under her 
assumed name, congratulating her on 
the fortunate discovery of her uncle, 
and, more particularly, on his youth- 
ful appearance ; but just as this thought 
had taken shape it dawned upon him 
that, after all, the man calling him- 
self Ellerton might really be her 
uncle, William Harrell, escaped or 
released from prison, who, for pur- 
poses easily understood, had changed 
his name. He had seen Harrell once 
some years before, but could not re- 
member him sufficiently to be able to 
say for certain that it was not he who 
had accompanied Moira Lacy to the 
hotel. The idea brought some relief, 
but he would not allow himself to hope 
until he had learned beyond all doubt 
that the supposed thief was once more 
amongst the free. To satisfy himself 
on this point he went at once to the 
Charing Cross post-office and des- 
patched a telegram to the doctor at 
Charlton prison, whom he slightly 
knew, asking if William Harrell was 
still detained there. This done, he 
sat down to his repast with a certain 
amount of composure, endeavouring 
to occupy his mind with professional 
or indifferent subjects until a reply 
came to hand. He had to wait for a 
couple of hours before the little 
orange-coloured paper was put into 
his hand. 

“Harrell still detained here,” he 
read, ‘and likely to be, as far as I 
know, until the expiration of his sen- 
tence.” 

The worst had come to pass, then, 
and Moira Lacy had entered deliber- 
ately on the downward course. He 
knew that, except the Wilgroves, her 
uncle was the only relative she had, 
so, to his mind, there could be only 
one explanation of her conduct. Even 
in the midst of the tortures which this 
thought evoked, he found a certain 
amount of satisfaction in fancying to 
himself what Captain Barfarle’s sen- 
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sations would be when he heard the 
news ; and that he should hear it with- 
out delay he made up his mind on the 
spot. Had it not been for the fact 
that urgent professional reasons urged 
him to spend the evening at home he 
would have journeyed back to Broad- 
stairs that night ; but, as it was, he was 
compelled to satisfy himself with the 
thought that early the next morning 
he would throw his bombshell at the 
Captain’s feet. He had an idea that 
Mrs. Wilgrove would be more grati- 
fied than otherwise at the news ; she 
would look upon Moira’s downfall as a 
judgment upon her for having deserted 
her post as masseuse and unpaid nurse 
to Mrs. Wilgrove herself. Nay, more 
than that, and on this point there 
could be no doubt whatever, the good 
Mrs. Wilgrove would rejoice in her 
heart that her daughters had, by no 
matter what means, got rid of one 
who threatened to be a most dangerous 
rival. As long as she could degrade 
the pretty Moira to the position of a 
servant, she was ready to extend to 


her almost as much courtesy as is the 
due of a servant, but she would not 
have the girl in her own drawing-room 
as the equal of her own daughters. 


Dr. Herforth was in Broadstairs 
before noon on the following day and 
lost no time in presenting himself at 
Myrtle Villa. As it happened, Cap- 
tain Barfarle was there at the time 
on the point of saying good-bye to the 
reluctant Mrs. Wilgrove and _ her 
equally reluctant daughters. ~The 
arrival of Herforth had the effect of 
retarding his departure for a while, 
though he did not look by any means 
pleased at sight of him. Margery Wil- 
grove, however, gave him a very smil- 
ing welcome, remarking gaily, as she 
shook hands with him, that she had 
feared she would never see him again, 
and that rumour had already assured 
her that he had eloped with her pretty 
cousin, Moira Lacy. Charles Herforth 
sighed. 

“Ah, poor girl!’ he exclaimed. 
“Poor Moira!” 

“Yes, she is to be pitied, indeed,” 
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said Mrs. Wilgrove. ‘“ A girl who runs 
away from a good home to encounter 
she knows not what deserves pity as 
well as blame.” 

“More blame than pity, I am 
afraid,” said the doctor piously. “I 
am greatly afraid that poor Moira 
knew very well what she was going to 
encounter. It looks too much like 
what is called a put-up job to be of 
the spontaneous character she would 
have us believe.” 

‘“* What in the world do you mean by 
a put-up job in connection with Miss 
Lacy’s departure?"’ asked Captain 
Barfarle in a nettled voice. ‘“ You 
surely do not mean to say that you 
doubt her word? She is the last 
person in the world I should suspect 
of telling a lie.” 

“You think so? Well, for that 
matter so did I until yesterday. Now 
I know that she can not only tell a lie, 
but act one.” 

Barfarle’s face flushed angrily, but 
for the moment he said nothing. 

“ Do, pray, tell us what you mean?” 
cried Margery Wilgrove, curiosity 
burning in her eyes. 

“I really don’t think I should say 
anything about the matter, Miss Mar- 
gery,” explained the doctor in hesi- 
tating tones ; “ none of us is ever likely 
to see Moira Lacy again, and the less 
we hear of her the better will it be 
for all concerned.” 

“TI for one intend both to see her 
and to hear from her,” cried Barfarle, 
starting to his feet. “And I want 
to hear from you now what is the 
meaning of the vile insinuations you 
have just thrown out.” 

“TI really did not think you were 
so interested in anything that con- 
cerned Miss Lacy as to lose yous 
temper over her,” rejoined the doctor 
with a sneer; “and unless you can 
manage to ask for information in polite 
tones I do not think you will get any 
from me.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t quarrel, Captain 
Barfarle," replied Clara, putting an 
affectionately detaining hand on the 
young man’s arm. “I'm sure Dr. 
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Herforth will tell my mother or my 
sister what he means, and then we 
shall all know.” 

“Do please explain what you mean, 
Dr. Herforth,” said Mrs. Wilgrove, 
joining her entreaties with those of 
her daughter. 

*‘ Well, I suppose it would become 
known sooner or later,” sgid\ the 
doctor, with an air of resignation, 
“so I may as well tell you all that 
I know, and it is more than enough, 
goodness knows. As Captain Barfarle 
is aware, I travelled up to Hazelwood 
with Miss Lacy. She told me she was 
calling at the Hall merely for tthe pur- 
pose of collecting her belongings, in- 
tending to travel up to London by the 
evening train. On parting from her 
at the village I did not gay good-bye, 
promising to see her off at tthe station 
later on. When the time came, how- 
ever, she did not turn up, &0, after 
seeing the train go off without her, I 
walked slowly on towards the lodge, 
afterwards sitting down to smoke a 
quiet pipe beneath one of the trees. 
I had been there some time, absorbed 
I believe, when a 


in my thoughts, 
motor car, coming from the Hall itself 


flew past me. I had barely time to 
see that one of the occupants was 
Moira Lacy when the car swung round 
to the left and off along the London 
road at the rate of about thirty miles 
an hour. My curiosity was very much 
excited, I will admit, so I borrowed a 
bicycle and stated off in pursuit, 
hoping against hope that I should be 
able to overtake them and discover 
who was the companion of her flight. 
I reached the City, however, without 
being able to see or hear anything of 
the car and its occupants, and was 
about giving up the pursuit when I 
saw Miss Moira with a gentleman by 
her side, walking up the steps of the 
Home Hotel near Trafalgar Square. 
I followed on a moment after and saw 
that the names had been entered on 
the books as that of Mr. and Miss 
Ellerton, uncle and niece.” 

“ Uncle and niece | "’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilgrove. 
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“Mr. 
Margery. 

“And they went to the hotel to- 
gether!” joined in Clara. 

“If Miss Lacy represented herself 
as the niece of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, she is his niece,” said Captain 
Barfarle stubbornly ; “and you take 
it from ‘me she had very good reasons 
for acting as she did.” 

“But her uncle’s name is Harrell,” 
protested Mrs. Wilgrove, “ and he is 
in ——” 

“In Charlton prison,” said the 
doctor, supplying the ellipsis ; “ yes, 
and likely to remain there for some 
time.” 

“In prison!" said Captain Bill, in 
a low voice ; “ poor girl, poor Moira!" 

“ But have you nothing more to tell 
us?” cried Margery, burning with im- 
patience. “ Have you heard nothing 
else?” 

“I went up to the Hall this morn- 
ing,” resumed Dr. Herforth, “ and 
learned that Moira and the stranger 
drove up there together; the fellow 
must have been waiting for her some- 
where. They remained about a couple 
of hours, and then, with the curtest 
of good-byes to the servants, they 
drove away. That is the whole of my 
story.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilgrove, 
as if a light had suddenly dawned on 
her, “the wretched girl recéived a 
letter in a strange hand-writing yes- 
terday morning ; it must surely have 
been from the owner of the motor car.” 

“And no doubt the owner of the 
motor car who must have been re- 
leased from prison,’ said Barfarle. 
“He had, no doubt, sufficient reasons 
for passing under an assumed name.” 

“Ah! I hope it may be so, indeed,” 
rejoined Mrs. Wilgrove ; “ bad as that 
would be, it would mean nothing to 
the other alternative.” 

“ Unfortunately for all parties, most 
of all, perhaps, for poor Harrell him- 
self, that unhappy individual is still at 
Charlton. I telegraphed to the doctor 
to ktiow if he was still detained there, 
and here is the answer.” 


and Miss Ellerton!”’ said 
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He pulled out the telegram as he 
spoke, and handed it to Mrs. Wil- 
grove, who, in turn, passed it on to 
Captain Barfarle. At the same moment 
there was a postman’s knock at the 
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morning to Hazelwood in hopes of 
being able to overtake Moira, and, as 
he said, arguing her into reason. 


“Good heavens! things must be 
even worse than I expected!” she 


Before she reached the lodge gates she was stopped by a gentleman in 
a@ motor car. 


door, and the servant presently entered 
with another telegram. It was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Wilgrove, and, with 
trembling hands, that lady proceeded 
to open it. Her instinct told her that it 
was from her husband, who, much 
against her wishes, had gone that 


said, as she handed the telegram to 
Captain Barfarle. 

“Come home at once,” he read. 
“Something extraordinary has oc- 
curred, but nothing much worse than 
a robbery.” 

“Nothing much worse than a rob- 
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bery |!” she repeated, as she received 
the telegram back. “ How like my 
husband that is! Could anything 
much worse than a robbery have taken 
place?” 

“IT should say, madam, that if there 
is the least truth in the interpreta- 
tion Dr. Herforth has put on Moira 
Lacy’s conduct, something very much 
worse than a robbery has taken place |! 
But, as far as I am concerned, I am 
convinced that if Miss Lacy has done 
anything unconventional it has been 
in the ignorance of sheer innocence.” 

“Your sentiments, my dear Captain, 
do honour to your heart, but I think 
you will find that the young lady, of 
whom you seem to entertain such a 
very exalted opinion, is at the bottom 
of the robbery of which Mr. Wilgrove 
speaks. (Why, it is plain enough, 
She has written and received various 
letters whilst we have been in Broad- 
stairs, and the culmination of all is 
the meeting with the man in a motor 
car and the robbery of her benefac- 
tors. I thought there must have been 
some reason, of which I knew nothing, 
why she should so suddenly resolve to 
leave my house ; but everything is ex- 
plained now, and the wretched girl is 
ruined for life, lost for ever.” 

“Yes, yes, lost beyond redemption,” 
echoed the doctor. 

* No, no, she is not Jost, she will not 
be lost, if I can help it!” cried Cap- 
tain Bill, rising from his seat, and, 
without a word of farewell, leaving 
the house. Clara’s cheeks flushed at 
what she looked upon as a slight, but 
she was presently appeased when she 
saw Captain Barfarle return. He 
apologised for the hastiness of hi¢ 
exit, putting it down to the score of 
distraction, and, with a bow which 
comprehended all, once more took his 
departure. 

“ He is vexed with all of us,” said 
Clara to her sister. ‘ You see he has 
not even shaken hands.” 

“He is head over ears in love with 
Moira, of course,” said Margery ; “ and 
I am really sorry for you.” 

“So is, or was, Charley Herforth 
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in love with her,” said Clara, “‘ and I 
am really sorry for you. In fact, 
we are both to be pitied.” 

Clara’s laugh was not pleasant to 
hear, nor the look on her face pleasant 
to see. 


IV. 


S soon as Moira had parted from 
Charles Herforth she walked 
hastily towards Hazelwood Hall, 

but before she reached the lodge gates 
was overtaken by a gentleman in a 
motor car, who stopped his machine 
to ask her if she would direct him 
to the Hall, and if she would tell 
him if a young lady named Moira Lacy 
was living there. Before answering 
the question she looked closely at the 
speaker, as if trying to call to mind if 
she had ever seen him before. His 
hard, clean-shaven face was not very 
pleasant to look upon, but as he smiled 
under her scrutiny the hard lines re- 
laxed into something like amiability. 

“TI believe I have already received 
an answer to one of my questions,”’ 
he said, “ for unless I am very much 
mistaken you are Miss Lacy ; you are 
just like what my poor sister was at 
your age, though I was a mere nipper 
at the time.” 

“Then you are my uncle Harrell?” 
she said with staring eyes. “I did not 
think you were so young, but— I 
thought you were still in——” 

“Hush! so I ought to be; so I 
am supposed to be ; so I soon will be 
again if certain people get to know 
of my liberty. But you are Moira! 
What luck to meet you here! I was 
going to call upon you at the Hall, 
though I am not particularly anxious 
to meet Mrs. Wilgrove. How do you 
get on with her?” 

“IT do not get on with her at all,” 
replied Moira sadly ; “I am just on 
my way to pack my things and leave 
her for ever. She and the rest of the 
family are now at the seaside.”’ 

“ Then allow me to drive you to the 
place. You need not shrink from 
sitting beside me, Moira; I was en- 
tirely innocent of the crime for which 





I was convicted, and if you will only 
help me, I shall yet be able to prove 
= 

She got up beside him, and pointing 
out the carriage drive, the car flew on 
to the Hall. Mrs. Elder, the house- 
keeper (who, it was whispered, was a 
distant cousin of Mrs. Wilgrove), had 
never taken very kindly to Moira, and 
she now received her as coolly as if 
she had been no farther than the 
kitchen garden. 

“I have come to pack my things, 
Mrs. Elder,” said Moira quietly ; “ I 
am not going to live at the Hall any 
more.” 

“Indeed, I am surprised to hear 
that ! ”’ 

She did not say she was sorry to 
hear it, which shows there was a 
certain amount of sincerity in Mrs. 
Elder’s character. 

“You might ask the gentleman to 
have some refreshments, Mrs. Elder ; 
he is my— he is going to drive me 
to town in the motor car.”’ 

The stranger was shown into the 
library whilst Moira went upstairs. 
She had agreed to a suggestion that 
he should drive her up to London. 
They had many things to talk about 
he told her, and-as he was her nearest 
relative, her mother’s own brother, she 
could only fall in with the proposal. 
Indeed, she looked upon his advent 
at that particular moment as a stroke 
of good luck, for she had not made 
up her mind where to go, and his 
experience would no doubt be able 
to help her. There was something 
about him she did not like, but she 
tried to overcome the feeling, putting 
it down to the prejudice most people 
feel against a person who has only 
just left one of His Majesty's prisons. 
Had she seen more of the world, she 
would, of course, have demanded more 
evidence before accepting him as her 
uncle, but as it was she had not the 
least doubt. His name had ‘been 


seldom mentioned in her presence by 
either of her parents ; she knew that 


her mother had a young brother named 
William ; 


she felt instinctively that 
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there was some mystery connected with 
him, but until the revelation made by 
Mrs. Wilgrove she was unable to say 
whether he was living or dead. When 
she was out of his presence, uptairs in 
the room that for more than twelve 
months had been hers, she felt her 
heart warm to him, and something 
like a thrill of joy passed through 
her frame at the idea that she was not 
alone in the world. Her half-uncle, 
Mr. ‘Wilgrove, had always been kind 
enough to her, but he was of too 
complacent a character to be able to 
stand up persistently against the per- 
versity of his wife and daughters. It 
would be different with this new uncle, 
this real uncle, she told herself. He 
had no family to interfere with him, 
and might he not become as another 
father to her? She helped to carry a 
large trunk downstairs and gave in- 
structions to have it sent on to Victoria 
Station, lifting a smaller box, a port- 
manteau and some minor articles on 
to the motor car. He tipped the only 
servant he saw handsomely, and waved 
his hand airily to Mrs. Elder as he 
turned the steering wheel of the car 
and carried Moira Lacy away for ever 
from Hazelwood. For several miles 
they drove along at a tremendous rate, 
ignoring one or two minions of the 
law whose faces showed in protest, 
but before the outskirts of London 
were reached the car was turned into 
the yard of a livery stable, the luggage 
transferred to a cab, and the rest of 
the journey performed at a somewhat 
slower rate of speed. 

“It is not now the time to tell you 
what my plans, both for you and myself, 
are, Moira,” he said as soon as the 
cab was in motion, “ but there are 
one or two little things I must ex- 
plain to you. One is that for the 
present I dare not use my own name ; 
I call myself Clyde Ellerton, and as I 
still wish you to be my niece, I should 
be glad if you would’ have no objec- 
tion to calling yourself Moira Ellerton. 
Do you mind?” 

He put on one of his bright sympa- 
thetic smiles as he spoke, and he could 
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see what her answer would be before 
she opened her lips. 

“Do anything you like in that way, 
uncle,” she replied ; “lots of people 
change their names, at least in novels, 
when they have no particular reason 
for it, and it cannot be wrong of me 
to change mine when by so doing I 
am helping you.” 

“Thank you, dear,” he answered, 
warmly pressing her hand, “ everything 
will come right in the end you will see, 
and you and I can hold up our heads 
with the best. I fully expect that in 
the course of the next two months 
I shall be able to clear my name, but 
the work will involve a good deal of 
absence from home, some going out by 
night, and leaving you, Iam afraid, too 
much to yourself. Would you prefer 
living in a flat with a servant, or 
stopping at an hotel or boarding 
house? Everything will be as you 
desire, my dear.” 

“But uncle, I have no money! It 
seems that the three thousand pounds 
my father left me is all invested in 
mine shares which pay no dividend, 
and I am almost penniless.”’ 

A cloud crept over his face as she 
spoke, but he turned his head away 
and presently was able to answer her 
with a smile. 

“What does it matter, child? I 
have enough to enable us both to live 
in a modest kind of way, and it is, 
of course, my duty to look after you. 
But I think the flat would be the 
better plan, don’t you?” 

“I think so, uncle; I should not 
like to live in apartments, nor yet at 
an hotel, and if I had any companion- 
ship I am sure I could be happy in a 
flat.” 

“That settles it, then. We shall 
put up at the Home Hotel to-night, 
and have a look round some of the 
suburbs to-morrow.” 

“And I know such a nice girl who 
would be glad to come as a servant 
to us,” said Moira; “she is leaving 
Mrs.. Wilgrove because I have gone 
away.” 

‘““ No, no, Moira, that would not do 
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at all. We must have a stranger. 
I cannot let anyone but yourself into 
my secrets, and this girl would want to 
know all about your uncle, and why 
you call yourself Miss Ellerton.” 

“T had not thought of that, but of 
course you are right, and it will be 
easy to get a servant to attend on two 
people.” 

Moira dined with her uncle that 
evening, after which she was left to her 
own resources until the following 
morning. He met her at breakfast 
with an engaging smile on his face. 

“You are looking positively charming 
this morning, Moira,” he said, “ and I 
have some very good news for you. 
By a stroke of excellent fortune I 
have already found a delightful flat, 
furnished in first-rate style, so that 
we can walk into it this very morning.” 

“IT am glad to hear that, uncle, but 
what about the servant? ”’ 

“* In that we are also fortunate. With 
the flat we take over two servants, an 
elderly man and his wife, who for years 
have been looking after the owner, a 
gentleman at present travelling in 
Egypt looking for vases or the ruins 
of Memphis or Thebes, or some such 
places. I hope he will find them, but 
at present it looks as if he would not 
return for awhile, and the longer he 
remains away the better I shall like 
it.” 

Moira was too inexperienced in the 
ways of the world to be able to see 
anything out of the ordinary in this 
“ stroke of good fortune,” and had, of 
course, no objection to accompanying 
her uncle to the Pharos Mansions as 
soon as breakfast was over. The flat 
itself, situated in a side street off Picca- 
dilly, was everything that her uncle 
had described, and Moira was delighted 
with it, but as for the two servants, 
fussy and subservient as they tried to 
be, Moira took a dislike to them from 
the beginning. The man looked like a 
retired bookmaker of the commonest 
class, and the woman something like 
the kind of female one meets outside 
a booth or a shooting gallery at a 
country fair. Both were something 
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“ Be the powers, Ellerton, me boy, you 
have a fine taste in nieces.” 


over forty years of age, and both spoke 
with that peculiar accent of the person 
who, bred and born in Cockneyland, 


tries to put on country airs. Mrs. 
Primmer, on showing Moira to her 
room, offered to perform the duties 
of lady’s maid, but good-natured as 
the girl was, and much as she shrank 
from giving pain, she could scarcely 
bring herself to be polite in dismissing 
the woman from her presence. 

“You must try to make yourself as 
comfortable as possible here,” said Mr. 
Ellerton as soon as Moira had come 
downstairs ; “ if you do not like Mrs. 
Primmer, and I do not care much for 
her myself, you need see as little as 
possible of her. But I do not think it 
would be wise of you to go out much, 
at least not by daylight, for a week or 
so. There may be enquiries for me as 


soon as it becomes known that I am 
no longer at Charlton, and efforts may 
be made to trace me through you.” 

“ But I do not know how it is that 
you have got out, uncle, or being out, 
that there is nothing about your escape 
in the newspapers.” 

““ Money can do most things, Moira, 
and money enabled me to find a man 
willing to take my place in the cell. 
Two of the warders are in the secret, 
and have been well paid for keeping it, 
but a third party may alight on the 
truth and give the show away before I 
can succeed in clearing myself. So, 
as I say, I have to be very careful 
and you no less so, if you would help 
me. You have a piano here and plenty 
of books; you can look out of the 
window into the streets and need never 
be dull. Besides, it is my intention to 
have some society here of an evening, 
society that perhaps you will not like, 
Moira, but I wish you to be very 
polite, even nice, to anyone who comes 
to visit me. Amongst those who will 
come here will be the men who could, 
if they chose, clear my name from dis- 
honour, and unless I am very much 
mistaken, one of them is the very man 
who committed the crime for which I 
was condemned. Yet you will see me 
smiling at them, Moira, singing and 
playing with them, perhaps, but the 
day will come when I can take revenge 
for all I have suffered. Think of 
what I hhave suffered, Moira ; think of 
what your poor mother and even your 
father suffered on my account, and 
then make up your mind whether you 
can assist me in unmasking villainy.” 

He turned away as if to wipe a tear 
from his eye as he spoke. There 
was a great deal of emotion, genuine 
or admirably feigned, in his voice, and 
poor impetuous Moira fell into the 
trap at once. 

“IT shall do everything you ask me, 
uncle, and be very glad if I can help 
in shifting the crime off your shoulders 
on to those of the real criminal.” 

“Thank you, my dearest girl, you 
are your mother’s own daughter, and 
your father’s daughter for that matter, 
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for both were equally kind even to 
their unfortunate brother.” 

Mr. Ellerton’s emotion showed itself 
once more, and once more the hand- 
kerchief was brought into requisition. 

“But what a weak fool I am,” he 
said presently, “almost inclined to 
blubber like a child over my misfor- 
tunes. However, I am going to be 
a man, Moira, and before many days 
are over you'll see me play a man’s 
part in the midst of my enemies. ‘ I'll 
smile and smile and be a villain,’ but 
I’ll come out on top in the end.” 

It cannot be said that this conver- 
sation did not raise something like 
alarm in Moira’s breast ; but she tried 
to smother any doubts that crossed 
her mind, and dwelt instead on the 
pleasure she would derive in helping 
to unmask the man who had so em- 
bittered her mother’s life. It was of 
her mother’s sufferings she thought 
most now, for, somehow, she was not 
able to get up a natural amount of 
sympathy for this uncle of hers. Not 
even his tears stirred her heart, and 
she blamed herself for being so callous 
in his regard. She felt something like 
relief when she found herself alone in 
the cosy sitting-room, and almost happy 
when she discovered that the piano was 
a Broadwood, the sound and timbre of 
which she preferred to all others. 

She did not see anything more of 
him until dinner-time, when he returned 
with a friend whom he introduced as 
Major Brady, a rollicking sort of a 
man, more like the stage Irishman than 
an officer in the army. He made 
Moira feel quite uneasy by his too open 
admiration, freely expressed, or in- 
sinuated, in a hundred different ways. 

“Be the powers, Ellerton, me boy, 
but you have a fine taste in nieces,” 
said he once. ‘“ Who could think that an 
ugly devil like you should have such a 
charming relative? But it is plain to 
see that she does not take after your 
side of the family.” 

By way of reply to this, Moira 
went to the piano and begun to play 
a noisy tarantelle which, not to be put out, 
the major enthusiastically applauded. 
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visitor 
There 
but it 


A little later on ‘another 
dropped in, and still another. 
was some talk about cards, 
was not until about a week later 
that Moira came ‘to realise the 
kind of society she would have to 
endure, and all that obedience to 
her uncle’s wishes would mean to her. 
Mr. Ellerton’s visitors were generally 
of the fast kind, exaggerated specimens 
of the man about town, though now 
and again someone dropped in whose 
beardless face and guileless expression 
showed him to be a mere apprentice 
amongst the others. She kept con- 
stantly before her mind the promise she * 
had made her uncle to be civil and 
even attentive to these men, seeing that 
by such means she would be helping 
him to clear his name. She found the 
task allotted to her much more difficult 
to carry out than she had anticipated, 
but she did not allow herself to be 
discouraged, always assuring herself 
that she was very much more com- 
fortable where she was than she had 
been with her aunt at Hazelwood. She 
found herself constantly thinking of 
Captain Bill Barfarle, wondering if he 
would keep his promise to discover her 
whereabouts, and curious to know what 
her uncle would think of such an 
acquaintance. She had once asked 
Major Brady (who was retired, or said 
he was) if he knew Captain Barfarle. 
The major “did not know the fella, 
fancied he had heard his name though ; 
had he not been mentioned in des- 
patches or something of that kind?” 
Moira assured him that Captain Bar- 
farle was the very bravest man in 
the whole army, whereupon the major 
whistled and looked significantly at Mr. 
Ellerton, who in turn looked somewhat 
uncomfortable. 

‘““ Where have you met this Captain 
Barfarle of whom you spoke a while 
ago?’ asked her uncle later on. 

“He is a friend, or at least an 
acquaintance, of the Wilgroves,’’ she 
replied. “ He was staying in Broad- 
stairs when I came away and saw me 
off at the station.”’ 

‘‘ How long had you known him then?” 
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“ Only a couple of days, but he used 
to know me, he said, when I was quite 
a baby.” 

“Do you think he knew your——, 
that is, did he know me? ” 

“Surely you ought to be able to 
answer that question better yourself, 
uncle,” she said in some surprise. 

‘““ IT have some kind of recollection of 
meeting a young fellow named Bar- 
grove, but many even more important 
things were driven out of my head 
whilst I was in that horrible hole 
at——, you know where. But I am 
asking you that question, Moira, in 
order to find out if there is any chance 
of this Captain Barfarle setting him- 
self to look for you.” 

“He said he would find me where- 
ever I hid myself,” she replied, “ and 
I am sure he meant it, at the time.” 

“Then, my dear, you must be more 
careful than ever about going out. 
For you to fall in with Captain Bar- 
farle just now would be fatal to me. 
I cannot tell you why, at least not just 


yet, Moira, but I want you to promise 
me that, in case you do meet him, 


you will refuse to give him your 
address, or even to answer any ques- 
tions in regard to yourself. He may 
be, and I have no doubt is, a very 
decent fellow, but I would rather you 
met my greatest enemy than him just 
now.” 

It was not without a struggle that 
Moira consented to give the promise, 
fully intending to keep it. She had 
been about a fortnight living at the 
Pharos Mansions before she ventured 
to walk abroad in daylight. At dusk 
every evening she took half an hour’s 
exercise along Piccadilly, going as far 
as Hyde Park Corner and back. Some- 
times her uncle accompanied her, but 
oftener than not she walked alone, 
when, to tell the truth, she enjoyed 
herself much better. When the two 
were together she was surprised to 
notice that he was far less afraid of 
being seen himself than of her 
being seen. When she came to think 
this matter over she tried to assure 
herself that the reasons were that the 
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authorities being unaware of his escape, 
nobody would be on the look-out for 
him, whilst he feared that if anyone 
of her friends were to see her, subse- 
quent enquiries might lead to the dis- 
covery of the identity of her com- 
panion. But she was not entirely 
satisfied, feeling that there was still 
something in her uncle’s conduct which 
she could not understand. 

The unusual confinement began to 
affect Moira’s looks injuriously ; even 
her health seemed inclined to deterio- 
rate, and after a consultation with Mr. 
Ellerton, she decided that, in addition 
to the evening promenade, she should 
take an airing in the park before any 
of the fashionable class of which Cap- 
tain Barfarle was one would be likely 
to be abroad. Her uncle seemed to 
have a special fear of the captain, and 
kept reminding her that, if by any 
chance she did meet him, she was to 
have nothing to say to him, and to act 
in such a way that he would not be 
able to discover her address. Moira 
thought that the probability of her 
meeting with Captain Barfarle was very 
remote, and yet on the occasion 
of her first morning’s visit to the park, 
the first object that caught her eye 
was the well-remembered figure of the 
captain himself. 


V. 


EFORE she had time to run 
away, he had seen her and 
was coming towards her with 

quick, vigorous steps, with a flush on 
his handsome face. 

“So we meet at last, Miss Lacy,” 
he said, holding out his hand. “I 
thought you must have forgotten your 
early habit, for I have haunted the 
park every morning for the last fort- 
night only to have to return dis- 
appointed. But now that that becom- 
ing blush has flown away I see that 
some of the roses have left your 
cheeks. But how are you? ”’ 

“ T have not been getting outings as 
much as usual lately,” she said, blush- 
ing once more, “ but I do not think 
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there is anything wrong with my 
health.” 

“T hope not, though even in a 
fortnight you seem to have aged, as 
if you have had more to think of, or 
have learned more of the ways of 
the world. But now that I have at 
last found you, you must tell me where 
I can have the chance of seeing you 
again.” 

She held down her head in con- 
fusion, allowing some seconds to elapse 
before she answered him. 

“ T am afraid, Captain Barfarle, that 
the pleasure of seeing you often is one 
I must deny myself. I do not mix 
in society at all, and it is very unlikely 
that we should often meet.” 

“But, Moira, can you not make an 
opportunity? You know how I long 


to see you; I want to be seeing you 
always, and it is cruel of you to deny 
me the pleasure of a meeting now and 
Tell me, at least, where you 


again. 
live.” 

““T am sorry that I cannot, Captain 
Barfarle, and, indeed, I do not see 
why you should wish to know.” 

“You do not see why I should 
wish to know? Why, because I love 
you, of course—have I not said it? 
and a man naturally wants to see as 
much as possible of the girl he wishes 
to make his wife.” 

“How good it is of you to speak 
like that to poor me,”’ she said, looking 
up with tears of gratitude in her eyes, 
“but, indeed, Captain Barfarle, our 
paths must be very far apart, and it 
would only cause needless pain for me 
to see you again.” 

““ Never mind that. As far, at least, 
as I am concerned, I’ll stand the pain, 
if you will only see me.” 

“It would be painful to me too,” 
she answered, “and as nothing can 
ever come of it, it would be foolish 
to meet again.” 

“ But why can nothing come of it? 
You do not love anyone else, do you, 
Moira? If you do, tell me so can- 
didly and I will go away. There is 
no barrier between us, is there?” 

Had he rested content with the 
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former question her answer would cer- 
tainly have been different, but the word 
“ barrier ” called up to mind her uncle's 
disgrace and the promise she had made 
to dismiss Captain Barfarle with the 
fewest possible words, so asserting that 
there was such a barrier, she held out 
her hand as if to put an immediate end 
to the interview. 

She was little prepared for the effect 
of her action. 

“ By Heavens ! if you had not told 
me yourself I could not have believed 
it,” he said, looking at her with an 
expression in which astonishthent and 
pain were strangely blended ; that story 
then of the bogus uncle was true, and 
Herforth was right. ‘“‘ Tell me who is 
the fellow, or is Ellerton his real 
name? ”’ 

It was now Moira’s turn to look 
astonished. She knew nothing, of 
course, of Herforth’s pursuit and of 
his knowledge of her movements on the 
evening of the flight, and the fact that 
Captain Barfarle was aware of the 
alias which her uncle had assumed 
alarmed her for the safety of that same 
uncle. 

“I beg of you, Captain Barfarle, 
that you will ask me no more ques- 
tions,” she said pitifully, “and oh, 
please do not make any enquiries about 
me. If you care for me you will 
leave me to go my own way and forget 
that you ever met me.” 

“Never fear; I shall let you go 
your own way,” he replied bitterly, 
“ but it is a frightful shame to abandon 
you. However, you poor deluded 
child, it is scarcely my place fo sit 
in judgment on you, but should you 
ever need a friend——”’ Bill Barfarle 
stopped on seeing a look of alarm 
flash in the girl’s face. She had caught 
sight of her uncle watching the scene 
from the shadow of a neighbouring 
tree, and she knew that the interview 
must be ended at all costs. 

“Good-bye, Captain Barfarle,”’ she 
said hurriedly, “I dare not remain a 
moment longer. You seem to be under 
some strange delusion in regard to me, 
but I thank you for the interest you 
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have shown to me, and later on, per- 
haps, may have a chance of explaining 
anything that may look mysterious in 
my conduct. For the present, all I can 
say is that I am doing my duty 
according to my light and the best of 
my ability.” 

“God grant it, God 
grant it,” he said fer- 
vently, as she turned 
away. 

She walked on 
hastily in the direction 
of the Serpentine 
Bridge, the puzzled 
Barfarle following her 
wistfully with his eyes. 
He had half a mind to 
follow her, but had 
some doubts as to the 
propriety of such an 
action after her dis- 
tinct prohibition. She 
was already out of 
sight when, a friend 
coming up on horse- 
back, the temptation 
to follow her became 
irresistible. 

“Lend me _ your 
horse, old chap, for 
a moment,” he said, 
almost dragging his 
friend from the saddle, 
and the next moment 
he was galloping off in 
pursuit. He came in 
sight of her just as 
she was passing out of 
the park, and saw her 
get intoa hansom with 
a gentleman who at 
that moment joined 
her. He was not near 
enough to distinguish 
the man’s features, but 
he could tell by his figure that he was 
still young, and he felt, no doubt, 
that it was the “uncle” of whom 
Herforth had spoken. Both curiosity 
and jealousy, not to speak of a more 
kindly feeling, now urged him to follow 
the hansom until he found out the girl’s 
destination. The chase took him in 
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and out of many narrow streets, and 
seemed so long that in the end he had 
to come to the conclusion -that Moira’s 
companion was on his: guard and was 
endeavouring to throw him off the 
scent. He was convinced of this when 
he saw the two alight from the cab 


He saw her get into a hansom with a gentleman who had 
just joined her. 


and pass up a narrow entry where it 
would be impossible for him to follow, 
mounted as he was. He might have 
been able to find someone _ to 
hold his horse whilst he followed, but 
he did not want to figure in the light 
of a persecutor and, since he was 
discovered, the only thing was to aban- 
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don the chase for the present and 
look out for another opportunity of 
ascertaining what he wanted to know. 
As he had been riding along, Moira’s 
words came back to him again and 
again, bringing with them a -ray of 
hope. She was doing her duty, she 
had said, according to her light and 
to the best of her ability, so there was 
evidently some explanation of her 
actions of which he knew nothing. 
One explanation occurred to him that 
seemed feasible enough, though to him 
it was almost as bad as none at all. 
Was it not possible, even probable, 
that she was married to this man, in 
which case, of course, it would be her 
duty to stick to him, even though he 
might be what Barfarle suspected he 
was —a thief. Several articles of 
value, including some jewellery and 
plate, had been taken away from Hazel- 
wood Hall on the day of Moira’s 
flight, and it was only on the urgent 
entreaties of the captain, backed by 
those of her husband, that Mrs. Wil- 
grove could be restrained from calling 
in the aid of the police. That lady 
was very indignant, anathematising 
Moira with proverb and scripture at 
all hours of the day, until even her 
two daughters grew tired of the 
subject. 

“Let us hear no more about Moira, 
for goodness sake, mother,’ said Clara 
decisively, “for my part I do not 
intend that her name shall pass my 
lips again, and I hope that every 
other person in the family will have 
the same common sense.” 

Mrs. Wilgrove, who feared her 
eldest daughter, submitted outwardly 
to this restriction, though her many 
sighs and shakes of the head showed 
plainly enough that the loss she had 
suffered was seldom from her mind. 

Though at this time Captain Barfarle 
spent most of his time in town, there 
were very few days when he did not 
manage to make a call at Hazelwood 
Hall. The residence of his father, 
Sir Brandon Barfarle, was only two 
miles away, so the journey to one so 
active did not entail anything in the 
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way of hardship. Mrs. Wilgrove 
buoyed herself up with the hope that 
the object of the captain’s visits were 
to see her daughter Clara, but that 
young lady, though she did all in her 
power to captivate him, had a shrewd 
idea that his real reason for calling 
was the hope of being able to hear 
something of Moira. But not a word 
came to the Wilgroves, and Captain 
Barfarle, who kept the fact of the 
encounter in the park all to himself, 
knew much more about Moira than her 
own relatives. Over and over again 
since then had he walked and driven 
round London in the hopes of being 
able to meet Moira once more, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. And for a 
very good reason. After that morning 
her uncle had practically made her 
a prisoner, not by using any force, but 
by working on her feelings, convincing 
her that such another meeting might 
be—nay, almost certainly would be— 
the means of sending him back to 
prison. Barfarle’s action in following 
them contributed to this belief, and 
Moira in the end became so nervous 
that she even feared to show herself at 
the window. 

Every other evening she was called 
upon to play and sing to a company, 
not one member of which she could 
bring herself to like. She knew, too, 
that gambling for very high stakes 
went on in the house, but except on 
rare occasions, when some unusually 
important visitor was present, she was 
allowed to retire before the cards were 
produced. Now and again a certain 
visitor named Groves came to Pharos 
Mansions, and he had, or pretended 
to have, a conscientious objection to 
playing for money. He was a young man 
of twenty-six or so, to outward appear- 
ance as inoffensive as a new curate, and 
with the clean-shaven face of the curate, 
but all the same Moira fancied she 
sometimes caught expressions on his 
face that did not in any way accord 
with the ecclesiastical character. How- 
ever, taken on the whole, there was 
little to object to in his conduct, and 
Moira found his company much more 
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endurable than that of any of the 
others. They went to play two- 
handed whist for counters, not that 
the girl cared for card-playing of any 
description, but she knew she was only 
following her uncle’s wishes in falling 
in with the tastes of his guest. This 
kind of inconsequent playing @ deux 
lent itself, of course, to any number 
of /éfe-d-téte conversations, in the 
course of which Mr. Theodore Groves 
recounted many of his own wonderful, 
not to say improbable, adventures in 
many lands. Though she more than 
suspected he was lying, Moira could 
not help being interested, and his narra- 
tives often came between her and her 
own disagreeable thoughts. Pleasant 
thoughts she now seldom had, for even 
the remembrance of Captain Barfarle 
only brought a pang to her heart, and 
his was the only name capable of 
bringing light to her eyes. Every day 
now she grew more uneasy as to her 
uncle’s midnight parties. The game 
played was an out-and-out gamb- 
and as Mr. Ellerton 


ling game, 
always took the part of banker, there 
were few evenings when he did not 
come out a winner by a more or less 


large amount. He was always ex- 
tremely pleasant with his guests, called 
each of them “old fellow,” and lent 
money as readily as he won it. She 
tried to find out by a study of his face 
which amongst so many friends he 
looked upon as his enemy, but the 
effort was a failure. He treated every- 
one alike, and if, indeed, any of them 
was an enemy, Moira had to conclude 
that her uncle was a consummate 
actor. 

“I am glad to find that you .and 
Groves get on so well together,” said 
he to her one evening, before any of 
the guests had arrived, “ he is exceed- 
ingly rich; worth anything between 
ten and twenty thousand a year, and, as 
you can see, as sensible as he is rich.” 

“ But if he does not like cards, why 
does he come here, uncle? It seems 
to me that all the others come here for 
the purpose of play.” 

“Ah, I think it would be more 
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reasonable for me to ask you that 
question. He seems to prefer your 
society, and your counter whist to 
écarté, and upon my word, I don’t 
wonder at it, Moira. You are, whether 
you think so or not, a very charming 
girl, and it would be a very lucky 
thing for you if Groves would propose 
to you.” 

“Propose to me, uncle? I hope’ 
he will never dream of doing such a 
ridiculous thing ! ”’ 

“* Why ridiculous, little girl? I be- 
lieve it would be a very good thing 
for both of you. He is rich enough 
to be able to ignore the matter of 
fortune, and I know he considers you 
the most charming girl he has ever met.” 

“Does he, indeed? Then if he is 
ever foolish enough to propose to me 
he will not find me so charming. But 
I know you are mistaken, uncle, and 
there is little use in discussing the 
matter any further.” 

“Even should you be inclined to 
refuse him, Moira, I want you to be 
very civil to him all the same. You 
cannot tell how important it is that 
you should be nice and even charming 
to him, above all people?” 

“Is he, then, your enemy, uncle?” 

““My enemy? No, no; he is my 
friend, and can be most useful to me 
in clearing my name ; remember that.” 

“IT shall remember it, but I hope 
he will not ask me to marry him all 
the same, for that I could never do.” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. Primmer, 
who came to announce the advent of 
Mr. Groves and another gentleman. 
They were shown in, and were quickly 
followed by others until, in all, about 
fifteen people were present. In the 
ordinary course, Moira would retire 
to her own apartment at this point, but 
a look from her uncle gave her to 
understand that she was expected to 
entertain Mr. Theodore Groves. She 
had sat apart so as to avoid the 
necessity of taking notice of the 
different visitors as they arrived. In 
this Mr. Groves helped her by absorb- 
ing all her attention from the moment 
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of his entrance. At first she scarcely 
glanced at the table where the gamblers 
were seated, but after awhile the 
sound of one of the voices made her 
look up in alarm, and, staring at her 
with a mocking smile on his lips, was 
Dr. Charles Herforth. She turned as 
pale as a sheet of paper, but as for 
him, after that one look, he went on 
with the game and left his recogni- 
tion of Moira a secret between the 
two. Mr. Groves saw at once that 
something had disturbed her, and 
looked round in search of an explana- 
tion. He could see nothing, however ; 
all the players were absorbed in the 
game, each trying to appear as if 
it mattered nothing whether he won 
or lost. But the alarmed look re- 
mained on Moira’s face, and when he 
spoke to her she only answered him 
in such a way as showed plainly 
enough that her thoughts were else- 
where. After a while, she heard Dr. 


Herforth call for a change of cards. 
He had a superstitious objection to 
the colour of the backs of those they 


were using, he said, and wanted, if 
possible, a green pack. A flash of 
annoyance momentarily crossed Mr. 
Ellerton’s face, but presently he was 
smiling amiably, nor did he show any 
signs of annoyance when Dr. Herforth 
crossed over to where Moira and Mr. 
Groves were playing. On pretence of 
looking at the colour of the cards, 
Herforth managed to drop a note into 
Moira’s lap, and then giving the excuse 
of an appointment he went away. Not, 
however, until he had cast such a 
glance at the frightened girl as gave 
her to understand that she was to 
disobey him at her peril. Not even 
to please her uncle could she remain 
after this, so saying good-night to Mr. 
Groves, and giving a stiff bow to the 
rest of the company she retired to her 
own room, meeting the curious face 
of Mrs. Primmer on the way. As 
soon as she had securely locked the 
door, she pulled out Herforth’s letter 
and proceeded to read it. It was 
very short, but painfully significant. 
“I need not to say I was surprised to 
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find Miss Lacy in such company,” he 
said, “but I had some suspicion of 
the truth before I entered this room. 
I have many things to talk over with 
Miss Lacy, and would ask her to meet 
me beside the Temple Fountain at 
three o’clock to-morrow. My con- 
science impels me to take a certain 
action in a certain painful affair, but 
before doing anything, I wish to dis- 
cuss the situation with ‘ Mr. Ellerton’s 
niece.” ” 

There was no signature, but, of 
course, even if she did not recognise 
the handwriting, she could have no 
doubt as to the authorship. There 
was little sleep for her that night. 
There was, indeed, no problem for her 
to think over, for she had come to 
the conclusion at once that what Dr. 
Herforth hinted at was sending her 
uncle back to Charlton prison, and to 
avoid that she had no option but to 
keep the appointment made for her. 
She meditated a long time as to 
whether she should acquaint her uncle 
with what had happened, but she finally 
decided that for the present it would 
be better to keep silent. She believed 
that it lay in her power to keep 
Charles Herforth from taking any 
action, though she feared that the 
price of the concession would fall hard 
upon herself. However, was it not her 
duty to save her uncle, her dead 
mother’s brother at any price, even 
at the expense of a life of misery? 
In the present state of her feelings 
she said yes, though she was conscious 
of the fact that she might have a 
different view on the morrow. 

Next morning her uncle questioned 
her as to the cause of her abrupt 
departure. She told him, which was 
true enough as far as it went, that she 
did not feel well, and that, as a matter 
of fact, she had passed a sleepless 
night. The too close confinement did 
not agree with her, and unless she 
could go abroad a little her health 
would break down altogether. Mr. 
Ellerton looked into her face, and saw 
that there was a good deal of truth in 
her words. 
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“I feel that I must go out to-day, 
uncle,”’ she went on ; “ to pass another 
twenty-four hours in the house would 
stifle me.” 

“Very well, Moira,” he answered 
thoughtfully, “ go out by all means, 
but take Mrs. Primmer with you. I 
should like to accompany you myself, 
but under the circumstances it would 
be dangerous, and I cannot afford to 
run any risks just now.” 

“IT would rather go alone, uncle ; I 
should derive very little benefit from 
the fresh air if I had Mrs. Primmer 
by my side.” 

“She need not walk by your side ; 
she could follow up behind to see 
nothing happened to you.” 

“IT do not want her at all, and if 
she goes out I shall remain at home.”’ 

There was a decision about the 
manner in which she spoke these 
words that told Mr. Ellerton it would 
not be well to insist, so he gave way, 
or at any rate appeared to give way. 

At half-past two Moira left her 
room hurriedly and rang for the lift, 
but even whilst she was waiting Mrs. 
Primmer, dressed as if for walking, 
came and stood beside her. 

“Are you going out, Miss Lacy?” 
she asked needlessly enough ; “I am 
also going out for a walk, and I hope 
you will allow me to accompany you.” 

Before Moira could answer, if she 
did intend to answer, the lift came up, 
and the two descended. 

“Which way are you going, Mrs. 
Primmer? ”’ asked the girl as soon as 
they had reached the bottom ; “ I want 
to know, because, whichever way you 
go; I intend to go in the opposite 
direction.” 

“I’m sure you are not very com- 
plimentary to me, young lady, but sup- 
pose I should choose to go in the same 
direction as yourself, what would you 
say?” 

‘““T should not go out at all.” 

“Very well, then I will lead the 
way, if you like,’’ answered the house- 
keeper, walking into the street and 
quickly turning round the _ nearest 
corner, where she hoped to be able 
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to see without being seen. As it 
happened, however, the movement was 
an injudicious one, for Moira climbed 
into a passing hansom and, before 
Mrs. Primmer could get the means of 
following her, was lost in a crowd of 
traffic. She arrived at the Temple in 
good time, but found Dr. Herforth 
already awaiting her. 

“I am very glad to see you, Moira,” 
he said with a familiarity that frigh- 
tened the girl even more than the 
menacing tone of his letter. 

“I believe you felt sure I would 
come,” she answered a little scorn- 
fully, “ there are other weapons beside 
the lancet you can use, Dr. Herforth.” 

““My dear Miss Lacy, we do not 
call the lancet a weapon, though no 
doubt it has often been used as one. 
But let us not recriminate ; you know 
what I want; I told you in the train, 
and I now come to renew my offer.” 

“Has nothing happened in _ the 
meantime to make you change your 
mind, Dr. Herforth? ” 

“Nothing! At first I was very 
much hurt at seeing you enter a hotel 
with a supposed stranger—oh, I fol- 
lowed you that day from Hazelwood 
—but I know the whole truth now, 
and love you as much as ever. More 
than ever, perhaps. At any rate, I am 
more determined to win you as my wife.” 

“You mean you have a hold on 
me now, and mean to make me marry 
you whether I will or no? Is that 
manly ; is it fair?” 

“Of course it is, both manly and 
fair; all is fair in love you know. 
I daresay there are other proverbs 
that would also apply, but I do not 
happen to remember them now. In 
any case, let us not argue, Moira; 
I cannot live without you, and you 
cannot live without me, and—there you 
are! It is only a matter of naming 
the day, and in the words of the 
classic song, ‘Oh let it be Soon.’” 

“I do not feel in the least humour 
for flippancy, I assure you, Dr. Her- 
forth, and if you indulge in any more 
of it, I shall leave you on the spot, 
whatever the consequences.” 
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“Was I flippant? I humbly beg 
your pardon, though I believe I was 
only exuberant, for I cannot tell you 
how happy I feel at the thought that 
you will soon be my wife.” 

“You feel sure of that? 
should refuse? ” 

“You'd break my heart and your 
own ; *twould be cruel to both of us 
and to someone else. But, indeed, 
you must not forget, Moira, that I 
love you madly and that even before 
circumstances stepped in to give me a 
helping hand, I was determined to 
win you. Had I not been deeply 
in love with you, do you think I 
should have run that mad race after 
the motor car? Oh, Moira, you nearly 
broke my heart when I saw you in 
the company of that confounded—I 
mean in the company of your uncle! ” 

“ You are abusing him now, cursing 
him under your breath, and yet that 
day in the train you told me you 
believed in his innocence, and might 
even be able to prove it.” 

“IT am still of the same belief, and 
if you will marry me, I swear I will 
clear his character in the eyes of the 
whole world, and not only that, but 
show him the means to an honest and 
honourable income, not a_= card- 
sharping——”’ 

“ Stop, stop ; I cannot allow you to 
apply such terms to my _ nearest 
relative.” 

“I beg your pardon again! But 
give me an answer, Moira—is it a 
bargain? Your hand in exchange for 
my love and your uncle’s good name ?” 

The smile on his face showed that 
he was confident enough of what the 
answer would be, and, indeed, under 
the circumstances, there was only one 
possible answer for poor Moira. 

“You will not press me to a hasty 
marriage? ” she urged ; “there are so 
many things to be done before—before 
I can leave Pharos Mansions.” 

“If you knew my impatience, you 
would not be hard upon me, Moira, 
but any day within a month will do. 
Don’t put it off any longer, I beg of 
you.” 
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“Very well, then, let it be this day 
month,” she answered resignedly. 

“You make me very happy, Moira,” 
he replied with some feeling in his 
voice, “ but, darling, I wish that in 
the meantime, you would have as little 
as possible to say to the crowd that 
go to Pharos Mansions. I object par- 
ticularly to that fellow Groves, who 
is——” 

“Ah, how do you do, Miss Eller- 
ton? Who would have thought of 
meeting you here in the Temple of the 
god of the lawyers, if, indeed, they 
have a god. Was Asclepius a god, 
Dr. Herforth? I had the pleasure of 
meeting you last night at Pharos Man- 
sions, had I not? You went away 
early though ; are you going to make 
one of the party to-night? ” 

“TIT had not thought of going, but 
if you are in a position to issue an 
invitation on the part of Mr. Ellerton, 
I don’t mind accepting.” 

Dr. Herforth’s manner was far from 
cordial, but Groves answered him with 
admirably feigned geniality. 

“Oh come, by all means ; one can 
always bring a friend to Mr. Ellerton’s 
house, and why should you and I not 
be friends, Dr. Herforth? ” 

It may have been a good-natured 
intention to cover up Moira’s confusion 
that prompted Groves to speak in this 
way, though it would have been more 
good-natured still had he passed on 
without pretending to see her. How- . 
ever, the result was that Moira was able 
to put on a show of composure as she 
looked impartially from one to the 
other. 

‘““ By the way, Miss Ellerton,” said 
Groves, “ I am going in the direction 
of Pharos Mansions, and if that is your 
destination I should be pleased to 
escort you.” 

“Thank you, I am going home,” 
she replied, prompted more by the 
desire to rid herself of Dr. Herforth 
than from any other feeling. The doc- 
tor could scarcely conceal his annoy- 
ance, but he took his leave, making 
his way through Elm Court, whilst 
Moira and her escort passed into Essex 
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Street. This was destined to be an 
eventful day in the life of Moira Lacy, 
and one which in after years she re- 
membered with a good deal of pain. 
She had scarcely left Dr. Herforth, 
when she regretted the impulse which 
sent her through the most crowded 
part of London in the company of a 
man whom, if she did not positively 
dislike, she greatly mistrusted, and was 
on the lookout for some pretext to rid 
herself of him, when she came face to 
face with Captain Barfarle and her 
cousin Clara. The sight of either of 
them under the circumstances would be 
more than enough to confuse poor 
Moira, but as it was, she felt as if 


TO SUNSHINE. 


the world was about to fall on her 
head. She saw Captain Barfarle, even 
whilst he mechanically raised his head, 
cast a look of deep distrust towards 
her companion, whilst Clara turned 
deliberately away on the pretext of 
looking into a jeweller’s shop. Moira’s 
face was alternately grey and scarlet, 
and when she looked up at the clock 
of St. Clement’s Danes she thought 
she saw the hands dancing around the 
dial. 

It was something like a relief to 
her to encounter Mrs. Primmer at the 
corner of Wellington Street, where she 
bade good-bye to the greatly 
puzzled Mr. Theodore Groves. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Chas. E, Dawson. 





VAGRANT MUSICIANS. 


By EDWARD MARSHALL. 


Canest 
May 


OU would greatly surprise our 
street musicians, the nigger 
minstrel, the organ-grinder, or 


even the German brass bands, if you 
were to tell them that their proto- 


types are that mysterious wander- 
ing race, the gipsies, whose fate on 
earth has been to tramp the roads, 
fortune - telling here, basket - making 
there, but always singing and playing 
on their musical instruments. 

Their répertoire consists of songs 
unknown to other nations, melodies 
full of a strange rhythmic charm, tunes 
never written, but transmitted by them 
‘from generation to generation, and 
sometimes adorned by the self-com- 
posed variations of these born itinerant 
musicians. 

It is in Spain that we can find the 
most compact group of the gipsy race, 
where they wander about under the 
denomination of gifanos. 

Numbering near fifty thousand, they 
permanently dwell, or rather camp, on 
the outskirts of towns and villages, 
every one of them obeying local chiefs, 
who are themselves under the control 
of the Spanish “ Gipsy King,’ whose 
roughly built hut stands at fhe gate 
of Saragoza. 
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The gifano found in Spain the very 
ground that suited him ; and his chief 
daily and nightly occupation is to 
stand outside the posadas, or coun- 
try inns, where, to the accompaniment 
of his guitar, he goes through his 
répertoire of music. 

The Spaniard is a devotee of the 
guitar, and in his leisure will listen 
to it for hours, smoking his /pafelito, 
sitting before a bottle of Xeres, Malaga, 
or Alicante. Living is cheap in Spain, 
with fruits everywhere on the frees, 
and a few fpesefas is quite suffi- 
cient to the life of that ragged, idling 
mendicant, the gifano. 

One of the best descriptions of the 
gipsy ever given was that of the Ger- 
man poet; Lessing, describing the song 
of the sigeuner. 

“While passing through a field, I 
came across three sigeuners rest- 
ing under an elm tree. One had 
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EGYPTIAN SINGERS. 
After the painting by Bida. 





TROUPE OF WANDER 
ING MUSICIANS IN 
THE IOTH CENTURY, 
AT A DUTCH INN, 


a violin in hand, 
and was playing by 
moonlight an ardent 
melody. The second 
was smoking his pipe 
with typical content, 
watching the smoke 
sweetly disappearing 
into the night as if 
want was unknown 
to him; while the 
third was sound 
asleep. The latter’s 
tambourine was 
hanging from a 
branch, the wind 
playing upon it a 
charming dreamy 
melody. Well, the 
wretches’ garments 
were only rags, but, 
under the influence 
of this dream of 
melodious indepen- 
dence, they seemed 
to disdain the injus- 
tice of Fate.” 

The above is cer- 
tainly the very 
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beatification! of 
the harmonious 
idleness of these 
artists, for such 
they undoubtedly 
are, and it is 
well - known to 
students of music 
that the most 
lovely melodies 
in Hungarian 
music are founded 
on gipsy tunes. 

The attractions 
of a lazy and 
nomad life have 
induced many a 
troupe of singers 
to go on “the 
road.” 


AN IMPROVISED CONCERT AT THE DOOR OF A SPANISH INN, 


From a painting by Leleux, 








PARISIAN “CAMELOTS.” 


“All join in the chorus,” 


In the Swiss Tyrol 
we have the “ Tyrolean ” 
bands of singers. 

Mount Vesuvius is 
infested by gangs of 
Neapolitan pifferari, while 
the shades of the roman- 
tic Venetian canals shelter 
mysterious gondolas full 
of serenaders. Paris, like 
London, has its street 
singers and musicians ; 
but an amusing item is 
that very often in Paris 
the organ-grinder who 
turns the handle is none 
other than a detective on 
the watch; for this sort 
of disguise has been for 
a long while in favour 
with the French police. 

A very typical street 
musician, and to be found 
in most European coun- 
tries, is the “one man 
band,” who carries about 
with him a most com- 


plicated set of 
musical instru- 
ments, con- 
structed to play 
by head, mouth, 
hands, feet, arms, 
and elbows! 
Some other per- 
formers play the 
flute or, more 
often, the penny 
whistle—we sur- 
mise to their 
own delight, for 
it cannot be 
delightful to 
passers-by. The 
Punch and Judy 
showman calls 
the boys and 
girlsat the sound 
of his pan-pipes ; 
while on Bank 


THE LITTLE PIPER AND HIS MASTER. 


An inn scene, 





IN SUNNY SPAIN, Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 
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Holidays the exceedingly soothing, latest 
music-hall ditties are played(?) on the 
accordion and an ingenious instrument 
called the mouth organ, usually 
accompanied by howling, screaming, 
and shouting, the only enjoyment of 
our dear “ hooligans.” 

Other street players not to be for- 
gotten are the Salvation Army and 
those very cheerful harmonium preach- 
ing gangs who infest our thorough- 
fares on summer evenings possibly to 
the great advancement of piety, but 
certainly to the great annoyance of 
the honest tax-payers—an annoyance 
our ancestor, old Adam, is answerable 
for, through his trifling mistake about 
the apple. 

But cities and towns are not the 
only ones to boast of itinerant musi- 
cians, and the fiddler is a very pro- 


minent character amongst villagers at 
weddings and fétes of all kinds, while 
the Scotch bagpipes must also be 
remembered. 

France’s old provinces have even 
nowadays their particular méné- 
triers, who are fiddlers in Normandy 
and Touraine, bagpipers in Brittany, 
hurdy-gurdy players in Auvergne and 
Savoy, and drummers in the whole 
southern part of France. 

The road musician always seems to 
have his part in the local life of all 
nations, for one does not know of any 
race of human beings among whom 
they are not to be found. They are 
usually clever performers, improvisa- 
tors and composers, able to attract 
the public with the seductive charms 
of that most popular of all the arts, 
music. 


GROUP OF GUITAR PLAYERS AT VALENCE, 


After a painting by Benliure 












THE MOST SENSIBLE WOMAN IN 
THE WORLD. 


By MRS. BELLINGHAM. 


OW, silly women are! Do 
read this deplorable twaddle 
from Rita Delamere,” cried 

Dorothy Vere, throwing a letter across 

to her husband as they sat at break- 

fast. 

“Is that the pretty little person with 
opalescent eyes? (What’s wrong with 
her?” 

“‘ She writes that nothing will induce 
her ever to live with her husband 
again. She has found him out. He 
is a wretch and she loathes him! All 
because, so far as I can understand, 
she heard of him being at the Casino in 
Paris with some one he had no business 
to be seen with. Isn't it foolish? But 
she’s too hysterical for words.” 

“ I presume, following the prevailing 
female fashion of trying to bring men 
on their knees, you girls would make 
milksops of us all. It is a blessing 
you are rather more sensible, Dolly.” 

Mrs. Vere laughed. ‘ Don’t be too 
sure. I won’t say I should ever act 
so foolishly as Rita. Still, who knows? 
She may be right.” 

“You wouldn’t be influenced by 
any such absurd stories about me?” 

“No, Dick. To begin with, I should 
have to see in order to believe. But 
I might be dreadfully vicious if I 
thought you held me lightly.” 

“Why, Dolly,” cried her husband 
in a rallying tone, “ what is the matter? 
Though you laughed just now at your 
friend, you’re almost in agreement with 
her. How often have you assured 
me that you understand the difference 
between the feeling a man has for his 
wife and the fancies which he may 
occasionally entertain for—well, it is 
for beauty in the abstract, really— 
fancies for people whom he no more 
wants in his life than we do the Elgin 
marbles in the dining-room.” 








“Is it quite so impersonal, Dick— 
and as inconvenient? ” 

“I should think so, indeed. It is 
all a matter of the eye. A fellow 
seldom cares much for any one of 
that kind ; he isi only amusing himself. 
That’s where men are so different from 
women.” 

“You mean that we can’t amuse 
ourselves without falling in love? 
Many men think that.” 

Dolly put her arm round her hus- 
band’s neck caressingly. ‘ Anyhow, 
you need never worry, dear. I 
shall not make you unhappy bothering 
about other women you may take a 
fancy for ""—here she smiled—“ in the 
abstract.” 

“ I’m sure of that, darling. You are 
the most sensible little woman in the 
world. But it is time to go and dress,” 
he added, looking at his watch. “ The 
hansom will be here almost ‘imme- 
diately, and it would be a shame to 
miss a minute of this splendid day on 
the Downs.” 

Mrs. Vere hesitated. ‘‘ Dick, dear,” 
she said, apologetically, “ I've had a 
line from Mary asking me to go to her 
this morning. Tom is in Paris, and she 
isn't at all well. It's probably nothing 
serious, but Mary is delicate rather, 
like mother, and gets so down when 
alone. It’s a dreadful disappointment 
to me, but you'll meet heaps of people 
you know at Epsom.” 

It was the morning of the Derby. 
Vere had taken a well-earned holiday 
from his office, intending to devote it 
to a pleasant outing with his wife, 
and perhaps a little harmless betting 
on the great race. His wife’s an- 
nouncement, therefore, was a real dis- 
appointment to him. She was an 


excellent, as well as a creditable, com- 
panion. 


He was exceedingly fond of 
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her, and proud of the admiration she 
excited ; besides, she took a genuine 
pleasure in amusing him, and in being 
amused by anything that interested 
him. 

“Can't you find a substitute among 
your correspondents?” she continued, 
seeing his face lengthen. 

“TI wish your Sister could have 
chosen some other occasion on which 
to require your society,” he said, 
slightly knitting his brows, but without 
answering her question. “ I particularly 
wanted you to come with me. The 
race is likely to be a record, and the 
crowd immense. Besides, I like being 
out with you.” 

“Oh, Dick, and so do I. I hate 
missing all the fun. But I couldn't 
be happy knowing Mary was alone and 
suffering. You know she does suffer ” 
—this at a slight gesture of dissent 
from her husband—“ and some doctors 
are anxious lest a weak heart——” 

“It is very provoking,” he inter- 
rupted. “ However, it is useless ex- 


pecting you to enjoy yourself against 


your conscience, so I suppose I must 
make the best of it and go by myself.” 
Vere thrust his correspondence into 
his pocket, and kissing Dolly, took his 
departure. 

Being a fine day the streets were 
full of people, hundreds of vehicles 
streaming out of town in the direction 
of the Surrey Downs. He lit a cigar 
and found himself exchanging chaff 
with the passers-by. He had a good 
horse, and the scene was exhilarating. 
Presently his mind reverted to his half- 
read letters, and he disposed himself 
to master their contents. 

The perusal of one, a note in a 
lady’s bold handwriting, brought a 
flicker of amusement into ‘his eyes. 
“If Dolly had seen this, I wonder if 
she would have let me come away 
alone quite so complacently,” the 
thought, for the writer was a ‘certain 
Mrs. Thornton, who had always, so her 
friends insinuated, much admired him. 
Indeed, they declared that the quiet, 
highly-educated Girton girl, Dorothy 
Trevor, had completely cut out the 
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handsome, dashing coquette, who sub- 
sequently consoled herself with Mr. 
Thornton, the rich stockbroker. 

The note was as follows :— 

“ DEAR MR. VERE,—We have a 
drag at the Derby to-morrow. I take 
it for granted your wife would not be 
tempted by anything half so frivolous 
as Epsom, but will you join us at 
lunch? Yours very sincerely, 

“ AMY THORNTON. 

“ P.S.—If you are good, I'll drive 
you back in the brougham. I've no 
confidence in my husband as a whip 
after a day’s racing |!" 

Vere was in the act of returning 
this note to his pocket-book, and won- 
dering if any ‘lurking dislike to 
racing had influenced Dolly, when a 
sudden crash nearly threw him out of 
the hansom. Another vehicle had come 
into violent collision with it, and both 
horses were down. In the confusion 
he jumped out. A crowd gathered 
round. The police came on the scene, 
and the usual interchange of civilities 
ensued between the drivers. 

Unfortunately for Vere a passing 
friend gave him a lift on, or he might 
have returned home and saved him- 
self a good deal of unhappiness. His 
wife, far more disappointed at being 
obliged to forego the day’s amusement 
than she cared to admit even to her- 
self, and perhaps wishing that Dick 
had pressed her a little more assidu- 
ously to change her mind, set off as 
early as possible to her sister’s house. 
This was at some distance up a steepish 
hill. There were no cabs to be had, 
all were at the Derby. It was one of 
those unexpectedly hot, sultry days 
in spring that catch people clad for 
midwinter. Before Dolly had gone 
half the distance she felt tired out 
and unaccountably depressed. 

Mary’s letter that morning had been 
no doubt alarming, and the fact of 
Mr. Warden's absence caused Dolly to 
be more than usually anxious. But 
this hardly accounted for her low 
spirits. She felt actually ill, and 
accepted gratefully the glass of claret 
and water which her sister's maid, 
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who opened the door, insisted on her 
drinking before going upstairs. 

It came like a shock to her to find 
that after all there was practically 
nothing the matter with Mary. The 
heat had affected her never very strong 
nerves, and brought on a fainting fit. 
A doctor had once incautiously said 
that she had a weak heart, and that 
this was probably hereditary, ever 
since which terrifying disclosure she 
had taken the utmost care of herself, 
and never spared her relations and 
friends if it was necessary to remind 
them of her ailments. 

Dolly escaped towards dinner-time 
after passing a miserable day in the 
stuffy atmosphere of the sick room 
of a malade imaginaire. She was in- 
wardly chafing at being made a sacri- 
fice of, and wondering whether Dick 
would pity her in the least. 

She found an empty hansom and 
bade the cabman drive her round by 
the Parks for a breath of fresh air. In 
Grosvenor Place they met the return- 
ing tide from Epsom. Blocks were 
frequent, and Dolly, idly watching the 
carriages full of people, began to won- 
der if, after all, she would reach home 
before Dick. 

The cab was about to turn down a 
side street when a more than ordinary 
pressure of traffic from the opposite 
direction brought it to a standstill, 
and just at that moment a brougham 
pulled up immediately in front. There, 
in an exquisite frock, her cheeks 
flushed, and leaning familiarly towards 
her companion, sat Mrs. Thornton. 
Another glance revealed who it was 
that accompanied her. * It was Dick, 
who at the moment Dolly saw him 
most undoubtedly held Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s hand close in his, and was gazing 
into her upraised face more fervently 
than a mere acquaintance seemed to 
warrant. 

Neither saw Dolly, and with a 
sudden jerk the brougham passed on. 
For the first time in her life Dorothy 
Vere felt jealous, and in the bitter- 
ness of the moment almost inclined 
to tell her driver to follow, the 
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brougham. It had already passed the 
Thorntons’ house. But her good sense 
came to the rescue, and throwing her- 
self back on the cushions she remem 
bered the conversation of the morning, 
and reflected that here was an oppor- 
tunity of showing Dick she was really 
the sensible little woman he thought 
her. 

“He must have had too much 
champagne,” she sighed, with a little 
shudder of disgust. “And Amy 
Thornton was always audacious to the 
verge of indecency.” 

When Dolly reached home a 
policeman, off duty, was on the door- 
step. He Saluted as she alighted, and 
thrust a pocket-book into her hand. 
“I picked this up fear Vauxhall 
Bridge this morning, lady. I think 
it belongs to the gentleman who lives 
here.” 

“It is my husband’s,” she said, 
glancing at the outside. “ He will be 
very much obliged to you.” And 
handing the man half-a-crown, she was 
moving on into the house when he 
again interposed :— 

“Please look through the contents, 
madam. ‘The pocket-book tumbled out 
of a hansom during a slight accident, 
and if anything is lost, I'll have to 
make a report. The gentleman got 
away before I could return it.” 

Dolly was about to comply, when 
on to the pavement fell an open letter 
which the policeman picked up and 
handed back in a way that rendered 
the non-recognition of Mrs. Thornton's 
writing an impossibility. A merely 
momentary glance sufficed to photo- 
graph the words of the postscript on 
Dolly’s brain. 

Thoroughly bewildered, she dis- 
missed the constable, and rushed up- 
stairs to the privacy of her Own room. 
Her feelings, already overwrought, 
were now in a tumult. Ordinarily 
clear-headed and self-contained, she 
moaned aloud, so great was her suffer- 
ing. Here was Dick’s easy compli- 
ance with her good-natured self- 
sacrifice fully explained. His being 
with Mrs. Thornton in her brougham 
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as night was falling, and on the road 
Lord knows where, was no tipsy 
vagary, but a pre-arranged plan. Why 
had he not been frank and told her 
this woman was ready to take her 
place? Perhaps it was as well she 
had not gone. It might have made 
matters worse, and she had promised 
never to worry him. How she re- 
gretted having laughed at poor Rita, 
and called her hysterical without ever 
attempting to realise her sorrow! With 
head swimming, and heart, beating 
almost to suffocation, Dolly had only 
time to call her maid before she 
fainted. 

A pocket-book and an open letter on 
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the dressing-table acquainted “Dick 
Vere, on his return, with the most 
salient, at least, of the causes of his 
wife’s sudden attack. He was thunder- 
struck that what he called foolish 
jealousy could have moved her so. 
But when he found Dolly at death's 
door, he was heartily thankful that an 
insane theory had not drawn him too 
far on the risky path of flirtation. 
He was never again heard to assert 
that a husband’s passing fancy for 
beauty in the abstract may not in some 
circumstances become a danger even 
to himself, notwithstanding that his 
wife is the most sensible woman in the 
world. 


DIRGE. 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


MERRY twittering in the air— 
The birds are glad. 
All nature is a-revelling, 


But I am sad. 


Thou art the only feathered thing 


O Turtle-dove ! 


Dost coo a soft requiem o’er 


My buried Love. 


’Tis scarce a twelvemonth since the day 
My Love and I 
A-maying came in joy, and now 
Alone I sigh. 


She had two roses in her hair, 
One white, one red. 

She bade me kiss the roses three— 
And now she’s dead. 


She plucked a sprig of hawthorn as 


A gift to me. 


Alas! ’twere fitter gift—a sprig 


Of rosemary. 


Spring fills anew, with love, the heart 


Of lass and lad. 


All nature is in merry mood, 


But I am sad. 





By Oasvs 
Denara 


’ A RRY’S a good sort, but ’e’s got ’is 
failin’s; an’ so ’as ev’rybody else, 
if yer come to that. The wust of ’im 
is °e won't tell yer strite wot's in ‘is mind. 
Thinks yer'll find art some’ow or other 
an’ tell ’im wot ’e’s thinkin’ of. I ain't 
got no patience with such nonsense. 

Me an’ im gits on orl right in a gen'ral 
way; but when ’e ‘as them silly fits it 
mikes unpleasantness. ’E ‘ad one of "em 
last Bank ’Oliday. 

It was like this “ere. Sunday ’e comes 
to our ‘ouse as usual to tea. In the 
evenin’ the rest of them orl went art to 
the park to ‘ear the preachin’ an’ such. 
So me an’ ’im stops in nice an’ quiet by 
ourselves. I won't deny as’e was pleasant 
enough ; but 'e didn’t say nothink abart 
the ’oliday. 

*““Wot’s on to-morrer, 'Arry?” I arst, 
at last. 

* Dunno,” sez ’e. 

“ Were yer goin’?”’ 

“ Dunno yet.” 

“Then it’s abart time yer did. Hime 
not goin’ to mess abart orl day, if you 
are, | tell yer strite.” 

“Yer ain’t harsked to,” sez ‘e, very 
short. I ’ate bein’ caught up like that. 

“Wot yer goin’ to do then?” 

“Work.” (Of course, I didn’t believe 
that.) 

“Don’t tell me no more lies,” sez I. 
“Were are you workin’? Ina pleasure 
van?” 

“Yus. That's abart it,” he grinned. 

“Ho!” sez I, “ that’s it, mate, is it. 


Yer goin’ somewere on. yer own, are yer. 
Yer welcome for orl me, an’ a good job 
too. Hime not ’ard up for a gentleman 
wot'll tike me art, and treat me like a 
lidy, hile let yer know ; an’——” 

“ Git ‘im to tike yer then,” sez ’e, very 
savidge, an’ picks up ’is ‘at an’ art ’e 
goes; an’ stops at the door. 

“Don’t yer mike no mistake,” I calls 
after ’im. Lor’ I was wild; an’ reason 
enough. 

“ Good-night,” sez ’e ‘angin’ abart the 
door. 

“ Good-night,” sez I, very pleasant, “I 
‘ope you'll ‘ave as good a time as I 
shall.” 

*E growls somethink to ‘isself, an’ orf 
‘’e goes. After abart five minutes, ’e 
comes back so quiet that ’e nearly catches 
me rubbin’ my eyes. I can’t stand them 
creepin’ ways. 

“Look ’ere, my gal,” ’e begins. 

“Who yer speakin’ to?” I arst ‘im. 
“T hain’t no gal of yours no more, don’t 
you think it. So yercan ‘ook it.” But 
’e stands fidgettin’ with ‘is cap, an’ 
doesn’t. 

“T only want to explain,” ’e sez, “I 
don’t want no words.” 

“Who ’avin’ words? I ain’t ‘ad no 
words, an’ wouldn’t trouble to ’ave no 
words with the likes of you. Wot dol 
want to ‘ave words for?” 

“ Abart to-morrer, I s’pose?” I laughs 
very sarcastic. 

“Don’t yer think it. I don’t need to 
trouble abart to-morrer. There’s them 
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as is ready to tike me to ’Ampstead or 
’Ampton, or anywhere I like, don’t yer 
fret.” 

“Then,” he sharts, “ they can bloomin’ 
well tike yer.” An’ ’e bangs the door 
cruel an’ goes away, an’ ’adn’t come back 
wen they orl come ‘ome. 

“ Were’s ole ’Arry?” sez father, wen ’e 
comes in. 

“ Dunno,” sez I, “ an’ don’t care.” 

“Wot!” sez the ole man. “Wot! 
D’yer mean to say its horf?” 

“Yus,” sez I. “ An’ time it was. Hime 
fair sick of ’is narsty wys; an’ 

“Yer a pair of young fools,” sez ’e very 
grumpy. “ An’ yer wus’n ’im, alwus a 
naggin’ an’ aggravatin’.” Werry partial 
to ’Arry, the ole man is. 

Then mother tells ’im to shut up, an’ 
mind ’is own bloomin’ business, an’ ’e 
rarnds on ’er, an’ | gives ’im a piece of 
my mind. An’ ’e smokes ’is pipe an’ sits 
there grinnin’, an’ don’t say nothink jest 
to annoy us. Men is orl the sime. 


Next mornin’ Bill Johnson arst me to 
go darn to Hepsom in ’is cart, but I 
Of course, I thort ’Arry ‘ud 


wouldn't. 
come rarnd with some excuse, so as I 
could give it to ’im ’ot, and then mike it 
up ; but ’e didn’t. 

“Yer'd better come hover to Aunt Sal’s 
with us, my gal,” said father, after 
dinner. 

“No fear,” sez I. 

“ Carn’t leave yer mopin’ at ome,” sez 
e. A good father ’e’s bin to us, though 
I say so as shouldn't, if ’e does ’ave a drop 
once in a way. 

“T ain’t mopin’. Hime orl right.” 

“Then wot yer wipin’ yer eyes with 
yer apron for ?” 

“Oh, do shut up!” sez I. “It’s only 
the dust wot keeps on gittin’ in ‘em, yer 
ole stupid.” Then | laughs, an’ gives ’im 
a kiss. “Don’t you worrit,” I sez. 

So horf they went, quite a sight, with 
bows on the donkey, an’ seven of ‘em with 
their best clothes on in the cart. An’ I 
lends young Lizer my new ‘at with the 
pink an’ yaller feathers. 

“I shan’t go nowhere that matters,” 
I told er. 

Wen they was gone, I went upstairs 
and cried like a baiby, wot mide me feel 
better. Then I mide up my mind to go art. 
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“ Hile show ’im,” I sez to meself. 

Goin’ darn the road, I met Elf Piper 
wot ’as the oil shop at the corner. 

“Good hevenin’, Miss ’Arris,” sez ’e, 
bowin’ like a chap in a driper’s shop. 

“Good hevenin’, Mr. Piper,” sez I, very 
perlite. ‘“’Aven’t yer gone hanywhere ?” 

“Too much of a crush,” sez ’e very 
‘orty. ‘‘ But I was thinkin’ of jest tikin’ 
a drive in me brother’s trap.” ’E meant 
a sort of milk cart. 

“Ha!’’sezI. “Yer lucky!” 

“T should be,” sez ’e, “if yer’d come 
with me.” Alwus ‘ankerin’ after me ’e 
was. 

“ Yer don’t mean it?” 

“Don’t I jest!” 

“Then I don’t mind if I do.” I sez 
So I went. I couldn’t never bear ’im 
no’ow ; but I wasn’t goin’ to let ’Arry 
’ave the laugh of me. 

The drive was orl right; but that ’ere 
Piper feller was a fair nuisance. One of 
the reg’lar sorft sort, ’e is, wot wants to 
keep on ’uggin’ yer. I got that sick of ’is 
nonsense on the road ’ome, I slapped his 
fice fair’ard. An’ ’e said as’ow I wasn’t 
no lidy, an’’e wasn’t goin’ art with me 
no more. 

“ Hile tike care of that,” thinks I. 

Wen I got ‘ome, our court seemed 
empty, an’ there wasn’t no one to talk to, 
till ole Mr. Nokes come along, wot’s a 
driver at Fly and Trap’s. 

“"Ullo, Mr. Nokes!” sez I. 
orlready ?” 

“ Lor’ bless yer, me dear,” sez’e. “ As 
if yer didn’t know I've ‘ad a day horf.” 

“*Ave yernow! Were yer bin?” 'E 
mops ‘is foread an’ shikes ’is ‘ead. 

“Darn to Sealands. Cheap ’scursion. 
Only one in the year.” 

“Ah!” sez 1. “ Tosee Flo of course. 
Ow is the pore gal.” 

“ Bad,” sez’e. “Mortal bad. Thin as 
a shadder, my dear, thin as a shadder.” 
’E turns ’is fice awy. “ DunnoasIshan’t 
never see ‘er no more,”’’e sez werry ‘oarse. 
She was in a decline was Flo, sime as ’er 
mother an’ sister wot died nex’ dore to 
us, fore we moved, an’ a nice lively gal 
as ever was. 

“Come, Mr. Nokes,” I tells ’im werry 
brisk. “Yer carn’t never tell. An’ it 
ain’t right to tike things so ‘ard. In 
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course seein’ yer'll cheer ‘er up; an’ I 
don’t never b’lieve ‘arf them 'ere doctors 
mikes art.” 

“No more don’t I, my dear ; but if yer 
sees ‘er, my dear, if yer sees ’er——-”_ | 
thought the poor ole chap was goin’ to 
cry, an’ didn’t know what to sy, no 
more’n a fool. Ev’rybody knowed she 
was goin’. 

“You'll be glad to’ave seen er anyhow, 
Mr. Nokes,” I sez. 

“Glad,” ’e sez. “Glad! My dear, 
there ain’t no words fer it. An’ grateful, 
so as I carn’t never say to 'im wot took 
my work, an’ give up ’is ‘oliday, an’ ’is 
gal’s—God bless em!” The ole man 


took orf ’is ’at, like ’e was in church. 

I arst, werry curious. 
“Wy darn’t 
Wy in course—your 


* Who was ’e?” 

“ Who was ’e?” sez ’e. 
yer know, ’Arriet ? 
Arry!” 


Somethink seemed to come over me orl 
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sudden like. I rushed indoors, an’ dropped 
down in achairan’cried. Lor’ Ididcry! 
I don’t remember as I ever ’ollered like it 
since I was a kid, an’ mother caught me 
an’ ’Arry throwin’ tar balls at ’er clean 
washin’ on the line. An’ then there was 
cause fer ‘ollerin’ I tell yer! 

Wen I'd done, an’ washed my fice, I 
went art to meet ’Arry, the wy I knew 
’e’'d come ‘ome from Fly an’ Trap’s yard. 
Presently I seed ’im comin’ along, werry 
tired an’ savidge-lookin’, an’ whistlin’ to 
’isself. So I jumps on ‘im sudden an’ 
catches ’old of ’is arm. 

“’Arry, mate,” sez I, “I’ve farnd yer 
art. Yer—yer a good sort, ole ’Arry.” 

“ Dunno, ole gal,” sez ’e, puttin’ is arm 
rarnd my wyste “ Hive got my failin’s.” 

“Yus!” sez I. “I darn’t sy as yer 
‘aven’t; but—’Arry, mate—so ’ave |!” 

An’, as I sez before, if yer come to 
that, so ‘as other people ! 
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a private still where they manu- 
factured their own perfumes, and 
personally supervised the making of the 
various confections necessary for their 
toilets, but then this was almost inevit- 
able, since native perfumes were scarce, 
and exotic preparations expensive and 
difficult to procure. Such is no longer 
the case, however. Good perfumes are 
plentiful, and with the best recipes in the 
world ladies would be quite unable to 
equal the productions of our laboratories, 
for they would find it almost impossible 
to obtain the various materials which we 
receive from every part of the world. 
The manufacture of perfumes is a dis- 
tinct art—a fact which would be duly 
realised could the multitudinous pro- 
cesses be inspected on a visit to the 
works of one of our leading perfumers. 
With respect to the history of the art, it 
is as old as the hills, and its origin is 
shrouded in obscurity and lost in antiquity. 
Perfumes were used in India two thousand 
years ago. In modern days the theatre 
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ABOUT SWEET 


ODOURS. 


A Chat with a 
Perfumer. 


By PETER PENN. 


of operations in the manufacture of per- 
fumes is Grasse, a land of flowers, where 
the leading industry is the cultivation of 
fragrant blooms. Curiously out of place 
amidst the sublime scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood are the tall chimneys in the 
factories, beneath the shadows of which 
the sweet perfume of these home-grown 
flowers is distilled and converted into a 
commodity which is destined to carry 
sweetness the wide world over. 

The other day I entered a large estab- 
lishment in the city in search of informa- 
tion about the art of perfumery, and in a 
room where the air was heavy with the 
mingled odours of exquisitely compounded 
essences and of the simpler kinds of dis- 
tilled fragrance, I got into conversation 
with the principal. 

“Of course I speak with professional 
bias,” observed the head of the establish- 
ment, “but I think that perfumery ought 
almost to rank as one of the fine arts. 
As the late Mr. Eugene Rimmel has 
remarked, the perfumer, like the painter, 
with a limited number of materials at his 
command, combines them like colours on 
a palette, and strives to imitate the frag- 
rance of our flowers which are rebellious 
to his skill and refuse to yield up their 
essence. Is he not then entitled to claim 
also the name of artist if he approaches 
even faintly the perfections of his charm- 
ing models?” asked my vis-a-vis, with 
all the enthusiasm of a true artist. 

“In the preparation of scents you are,” 
I suggested, “ guided by certain hard and 
fast rules, set down in what might be 
termed the perfumer’s pharmacopceia ?” 

“Well, you are right and you are 
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wrong. Every art is necessarily based on 
certain well recognised rules and prin- 
ciples. Where the real art of the perfumer 
comes in is in the process of blending 
and compounding the several sweet odours 
harmoniously, an art which cannot be 
acquired theoretically, as some writers 
affirm. The perfumer requires a ‘ good 
nose’ in order to produce a great number 
of sweet and delicate essences. This 
qualification does not refer to the physical 
proportions of the olfactory organ, but to 
the rare faculty of distinguishing the 
different odours (many of which are 
remarkably alike to the uninitiated), so 
as to be able not only to detect the 
slightest impurity in the ingredients, but 
to blend them to perfection.” 

“Is the occupation a healthy one?” I 
asked. 

“Unquestionably it is,” came the 
prompt reply. “I have frequently been 
asked the question. Flowers are popu- 
larly supposed to be injurious in the 
sleeping apartment, but it is sheer 
nonsense and superstition. The natural 


instinct is to seek and enjoy pleasant 


odours. In my opinion they are of abso- 
lutely therapeutic value. It is a singular 
fact, by the way, that a noted French 
physician records, treating of the hygiene 
of perfumery, that in the great epidemic 
of cholera in Paris, where 10 per cent. of 
the population were affected, those 
engaged in the perfume-making industry, 
numbering 10,000, were entirely exempt. 
Vegetable perfumes exercise a positively 
healthy influence on the atmosphere, con- 
verting its oxygens into ozones, and thus 
increasing its oxidising power. If this 
fact were more generally known, the sale 
of perfumes, immense as it is already, 
would be enormously increased.” 

In answer to a further question of mine 
my informant said :— 

“I could supply you with material 
enough about perfumes to fill a volume, 
let alone a short article. Grasse has been 
well called the cradle of perfumery. 
Something like from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 pounds of flowers are gathered 
here every year and converted into per- 
fumes. There are various ways of making 
scents. For instance, flowers containing 
essential oils are, asa rule, distilled, while 


those of a less valuable character are 
usually treated to a process of macera- 
tion, which consists in digesting the 
flowers in a hot, fatty compound which 
is then allowed to cool. This is re-melted 
again and again, more flowers being 
added each time, until a sufficient strength 
of perfume is arrived at. This substance 
is known as pomade. The aroma of the 
flowers is thus first transferred to greases, 
which are afterwards made to yield it to — 
alcohol. 

“These tins which you see here,” he 
continued, “contain the original pomades 
which we import direct from the south 
of France, and from which we prepare 
on the premises so many delicious blends 
of scent. 

“As I have said, this calls for great 
experience and discrimination. There 
are, you must remember, only some six 
or seven flowers which yield pomades or 
oils, so that the perfumer has to combine 
them to imitate all other flowers. This 
may be called the truly artistic branch 
of perfumery, for it is done by studying 
resemblances and affinities. For instance, 
no perfumery is extracted from helio- 
trope, but as it has a strong vanilla 
flavour or smell, by using the latter as a 
basis, with other ingredients to give it 
freshness, a perfect imitation is produced, 
and so on with many others. 

“IT may add that the rose is the most 
valuable of the flowers available for per- 
fumery purposes. From it the perfumer 
obtains an essential oil, a distilled water, 
a perfume, and a pomade. These little 
vases here, enclosed in flannels, contain 
ottar of roses. Each holds from thirty 
to eighty ounces, and is worth from £35 
to £100. 

* But there, if time were of no account I 
could go on talking till further orders 
about the perfumes we obtain from 
certain flowers.” 

By this time I felt I was becoming 
encyclopedic on the subject of perfumes, 
as my genial informant proceeded to tell 
me how scents are yielded by many of 
the herbs, by fragrant plants, trees, and 
fruits, and by various animals. Curious 
facts were given as to some of the 
materials derived from the animal world. 

“It is not generally known,” said the 
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perfume maker, “ that in their crude form 
such substances as musk, civet, castoreum, 
and ambergris exhale the most offensive 
odour, yet they possess the valuable 
property of ‘fixing’ or rendering less 
fugitive the vegetable odours, and play a 
most important part in our art. 

“Take musk for example, which is a 
secretion found in the musk deer. Thisemits 
a positive stench strongly suggestive of 
Billingsgate Market ona hot day. Civet, 
again, is the glandular secretion of 
another animal, with a smell quite as 
repulsive as that of musk. Ambergris is 
the result of a diseased state of the 
spermaceti whale, with the very reverse of 
a pleasant smell, but which, blended with 
other perfumes, imparts to them an 
ethereal fragrance unattainable by any 
other means. This substance costs, by 
the way, as much as from £5 to {10 an 
ounce.” 

“T understand,” 1 observed, “that it 
has been proposed to cultivate flowers in 
England for perfumery purposes. Do 
you think this will ever be successfully 
carried out ?” 

“No, Ido not. Our climate renders 
the scheme quite impracticable. How- 
ever beautiful English flowers may be in 
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form and colour, they lack the intensity 
of odour needed for extraction ; besides, 
most of those used in France for per- 
fumery purposes would only grow here in 
hot-houses. English-made rosewater can 
never equal the French for strength. Our 
lavender and peppermint are the finest in 
the world, and these are really the only 
perfumery ingredients in which this 
country excels or is likely to excel.” 

“ And now could you say just a word 
on the important matter of toilet soap, 
and what precautions should be observed 
in selecting it?” 

“Well, toilet soap is, of course, the 
most important part of the perfumer’s 
art. The very best toilet soaps are the 
English ; the German soaps are the very 
worst, and for the reason that cocoa-nut 
oil generally forms their basis. This oil 
takes up twice as much alkali as any 
other fatty substance, with the result that 
soap manufactured therefrom not only 
wastes away very quickly, but leaves a 
disagreeable smell on the hands, which is 
only badly disguised by indifferent per- 
fumes. The French toilet soaps are 
good, but not equal to the English. 
White, yellow, and brown are the safest 
colours to select.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By M. S. TARRANT. 


E comes to us when Youth is almost spent, 
When Hope lies prone, and we have learn’d to know 
Sorrow and disillusion, and the bread 
Of bitterness, our portion here below; 
Then in our ears his message sweetly rings : 
“Friendship is love—is love without his wings.” 


He is not clothed in purple or in gold, 
But in a flowing robe of silv’ry gray. 
To him each bruiséd heart doth straight unfold, 
Resting upon his presence night and day. 
And ever, soft and clear, his message rings : 
“Friendship is love—is love without his wings.” 


He asks for nothing, freely giving all ; 
And in the taking we ourselves are blest. 
Unchang’d, unchangeable, serene and pure, 
He stills for evermore our fever and unrest. 
And in our ears his message sweetly rings : 


“e 


riendship is love—is love without his wings.”’ 





By F. B. 


HE Lone Star saloon was filling 
- rapidly. Sudden action on the 
part of the authorities, the 
immediate closing of the Woodbine 
Assembly-rooms, and a_ subsequent 
addition to the Corporation funds— 
in the shape of a heavy fine—had so 
seriously crippled Miss Josey Delamere, 
that her friends and admirers had 
organised a big benefit in the Lone 
Star at Coulee City. In answer to 
the invitation the boys had begun to 
rally. 

Cowboys, miners, gamblers, all were 
well represented, and hovering round 
the bar, over which presided the Dela- 
mere herself, were the ladies. 

Eulalie Trevor, a mixture of south- 
ern passion and western wickedness ! 
Della White, with the face of a baby 
and the heart of a devil, flush with 
the blood-money she had earned by 
luring Mexican Pete into the very 
hands of the Regulators away back 
in Idaho! Daisy, Sadie, Molly, Aimie, 
all the syrens of the saloons, had 
flocked in to help their comrade, im- 
pelled by the thought of “ whose turn 
next |” 

The piano and the fiddle struck up 
the opening quadrille. The wheel of 
fortune commenced to turn ; the card- 
room was filled to repletion, and Josey 
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Delamere’s 
magnificent 

Towards eleven o’clock a cowhand, 
or rancher, walked in from the card- 
room, and, lounging up to the bar, 
nodded encouragingly to the Delamere. 
“I guess you'll pull out ahead, Josey, 
eh?” he remarked. ‘‘ The lads seem 
to be spreading themselves in good 
shape to-night ! " 

“Of course they are!” she an- 
swered with a saucy toss of her head, 
“it’s my benefit. But why don’t you 
quit poker, and start dancing, Ben? ” 

“ Not while you are tethered behind 
here all night. Won’t you shake loose 
for once?” he asked coaxingly. 

Josey looked doubtful. “ The boys 
wouldn’t like it, Ben: I promised to 
*tend bar for them!” then flashing a 
quick glance at her admirer’s hand- 
some face, she added, “ but it’s very 
lonely standing here watching ! ” 

““ Just once,”’ pleaded Ben, holding 
out his hands. “ Just once!” laughed 
the girl, bounding over the counter, 
and Ben swung her into the whirling 
crowd with a whoop of triumph. 

“You may go back to your cards 
now, Ben!” she told him, as she 
resumed her post, amidst the good- 
humoured complaints of the thirsty 
assembly. “ I mean it, sonny, so you’d 
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benefit promised to be a 
success. 
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best get.” Ben, who knew her too 
well to insist, strode away, grumbling. 

“It has come to this,’’ mused the 
girl, when she was alone again, “ I 
have got to quit this village, and the 
sooner the better. This last business 
with the police was unhealthy enough, 
but if that was Russel Davis in the 
Court-house yesterday, it will be death 
to stay in the West even! But how 
to get away far enough?” She stood, 
deep in thought, slowly wiping and 
re-wiping the glasses: a picture of 
dazzling and bewitching loveliness in 
her faultless costume of black silk, 
showing off the beauty of her ivory 
arms and neck. So Ben thought as 
he cautiously sidled up to the bar 
again. She looked up with a sigh of 
relief : her mind was made up! This 
man would do or dare anything for 
her sake! He must save her, and at 
once ! 

“Ben!” she said gravely, “ I want 
to haye a chat with you. Look here, 
old man, you say you want to take 
me back East with you!” 

Ben straightened up, looking at her 
beseechingly. ‘ And you will come? ” 
he asked. 

“I think,” said the girl, “ seeing 
what I am, and what you have the 
chance of being, it cannot be thought 
of.” 

“ Josey |” entreated the young man, 
seizing her hand, as the glamour of 
her beauty overpowered his better 
judgment, “I make the offer again. 
Come back with me to my old home ! 
Come back to help me spend my 
money, to keep me out of mischief and 
misery ! Come with me, little woman, 
out o’ this hell, to a place where all 
is pure and good! Come with 
me——” 

“ As what, Ben? as what? ” repeated 
Josey, leaning towards him with a look 
of joyful triumph in her eyes. “ As 
—as——”’ 

“ By God, as my wife!” declared 
Ben, dashing his fist down on the bar 
with an oath. 

“ Ben, dear ! " she implored, “ don’t 
tempt me! You know my past well 
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enough ; I should only drag you down. 
You would hate me bitterly by-and- 
bye, and that would kill me!” 

“I know,” he answered, “ how you 
were wronged and betrayed! How 
that scoundrel drove you into the life 
you are leading now. Mark me! if 
ever I meet Russel Davis face to face, 
no matter where or when, so help me 
God, I will——” 

“Have a drink, Mister? ’’ drawled 
a voice at the other end of the bar. 
“So? set up the whiskey, Miss, 
please !"" Ben moved down to drink 
with the new-comer. By doing so, he 
failed to notice the startled, angry 
expression that swept over Josey’s face, 
as the stranger accosted her. 

“ Never mind the change, my dear,”’ 
he added, with a meaning look at the 
terrified girl, “when I have finished 
my little game, stranger, I'll drink 
with you!” Then he walked quickly 


from the bar, looking back search- 
ingly at Josey from the card-room 
door. 


“Yes, Ben? ’’ asked Josey, recover- 


ing her composure with wonderful 
rapidity, “you were saying that you 
will——” 

“ Kill him, shoot him on sight like 
a wild cat!” 

“And you mean it?” 

“I do!” he repeated doggedly. 

“Then,” said the girl, “ you shall 
meet him face to face to-night. Re- 
member what he has done to me, Ben 
Foster, and kill him, kill him!” she 
hissed. “ The day, no, the very 
minute that man is dead, I am yours ! 
Ask me what you like, and I will do 
it! Where you go, there will I go 
too! I swear it, Ben, and I will 
never break my oath!” 

“Where is he!” demanded Ben, 
hoarsely. “‘ How am I to know him 
when I meet him? I have prayed 
for this day to come, Josey, and now 
I have got him at last!” 

Without answering his question, the 
girl poured out a glass of brandy, 
pushing the bottle over to her com- 
panion, who filled with a shaking hand. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Ben!” she 











said, soothingly. ‘“ Never fear, you 
shall have him! Oh, my God! after 
all my waiting and longing, after all 
my sorrow and shame, my turn has 
come at last! Not if my only chance 
of salvation was at stake would I 
spare him! At last, thank God, at 
last.” 

Excited as he was, Ben shrank back. 
Her whole body was shaking with 
rage, and her dark eyes glittered with 
the desire for vengeance, that she knew 
was so close at hand. 

“No more brandy, Josey!” he 
declared sternly, moving the bottle out 
of her reach. “ Let’s get down to busi- 
ness: point me out the man, and—” 
patting his revolver, “ Ill do the rest.” 

“What it is to be loved by a man 
like you, Ben!” replied Josey with 
a cruel laugh. ‘“ You have seen Rus- 
sel Davis to-night. You have spoken 


to him!” Ben _ wheeled round 
quickly, “ When, where!” he de- 
manded. Josey pointed to the empty 


glass at the other end of the bar. 

“I will tempt him outside,” said 
she, her breath coming in short gasps, 
“and then, Ben, you will shoot him.” 

“ Be it so!” he answered quickly, 
and then throwing up a window, leaped 
out into the bare prairie street, an- 
xious to escape, in his present state 
of mind, the rough badinage and the 
risque wit of the women. 

The grand beauty of the night 
arrested his attention, fevered and 
excited as he was. It was as bright 
as day, for the full moon was well up, 
throwing strong patches of light and 
shade on the little town and surround- 
ing country. Ben looked to the east, 
and saw the sleeping village bathed 
in moonlight. The regular lines of 
white houses, the tall Fire-tower, the 
grim Court-house, the slender spire 
of the Mission Church ; all so familiar, 
and yet so unfamiliar in the soft mel- 
low light. From the main street came 
the quick sobs and the pattering 
rhythm of a galloping horse; then 
the thick uncertain voice of the rider— 
some cowhand loping back to the ranch 
with empty pockets, hiccoughing a love 
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song. Ben turned his head with an 
oath ; the sound disturbed the harmony 
of the scene and broke into the poetry 
of the moonlight. 

He looked to the west, and saw 
Nature in all her grandeur. The black 
outline of the river, sweeping far down 
in the valley below, barred with silver 
where the moonbeams kissed the 
eddies ; with its fringe of stately cotton 
trees, and guarded on either side by 
dense growths of dark mysterious tan- 
gled brush—a fitting home for the lank 
timber wolves who lurked there all 
day in hiding. He watched the rapids 
churning and foaming, tossing high 
into the air myriads of crystals. He 
saw the cattle, scattered over the 
plateau in twos, threes, and whole 
battalions, resting like a tired army on 
the soft, warm grass. Following the 
prairie to the foot-hills, sullen and 
sombre in their shadows, his eye rested 
with a feeling almost akin to awe on 
the glorious heights and pinnacles of 
the Rocky Mountains, holding their 
midnight watch over the sleeping coun- 
try that nestled at their feet. 

They stood out, that night, did 
those grim old sentinels, with their 
helmets of glittering silver, their 
armour bristling with pine forests and 
rugged breastplates of granite, as Ben 
had never seen them before. All the 
soft murmurs and gentle whisperings 
of the night were coaxed up to them 
by the breeze, to be tossed back again 
by the echo into the lap of mother 
earth, whilst the cotton-wood trees 
rustled and laughed with drowsy con- 
tentment. 

He stood drinking in the beauty of 
the scenery spread out before him, 
awakening old recollections, and quick- 
ening his better self as the excitement 
calmed down, and his heart grew soft 
and more tranquil. But a cloud passed 
over the moon, and the wind whistled 
up the coulee with a shriek of despair, 
whirling up the dust as it came. The 
cruel laugh of the wolves rang out 
from the river brush. The door of 
the saloon was opened, and Josey, 
with the wild gleam of hatred still 
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in her eyes, her face flushed and har- 
dened by diablerie, stood before him. 
She placed a hand on each of his 
shoulders, and looked into his eyes. 

The wind lay hiding in the sedges. 
The wolves’ unholy laugh rang out 
again. A dog from the village howled 
back an angry challenge. Ben shivered, 
wiped the cold sweat from his fore- 
head, then, stooping, kissed her on 
the lips. 

“He has left the saloon!” she 
gasped, “ and the thought that I may 
lose him seems to choke me! I cannot 
leave the place, but you—”’ and her 
arms stole round his neck, “ you will 
look for him, Ben! you will find him 
in the town, and bring him back to me, 
then we will kill him!” There was a 
flash of white teeth in the moonlight. 

The few minutes’ reflection out- 
side had brought Ben to himself. 
“ Josey!” he answered slowly, “ ‘tis 
a very cold-blooded murder we are 
planning. Let me pick a quarrel with 


the man, make him strike me, any- 
thing, so that I may have provocation, 


but I cannot bring myself to shoot him 
down like a dog, without a chance! ” 

The girl sprang back. “Are you 
going back on your oath, Ben Foster? 
Do you want to rob me of my revenge? 
or are you tired of me already? Look 
here ! ’’ and she grasped his wrist con- 
vulsively, ‘only one word of this to 
the boys inside, and any one of them 
would gladly kill this man—Yes ! and 
you as well for slighting me—to gain 
the reward I have offered you! Mur- 
der you call it, Ben Foster? Revenge 
is the word you ought to use. Choose 
before I go back: will you look for 
this man, bring him here?” her voice 
softened, two little hands grasped his 
again, “and then claim your reward, 
or am I to find a friend in that crowd 
who will not be afraid to avenge a 
pretty woman, while you will be 
branded as a coward?” 

“My God, Josey ! give me time to 
think,” he pleaded, trying to steal 
an arm round her waist. 

“ Think, Ben, think?” she asked, 
holding him back, “ you want time to 
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think? and yet you told me you loved 
me, and oh, Ben, I believed you!” 

“It will be murder!" whispered 
the wind; “cold-blooded murder!” 
frowned the mountains; “ murder!” 
shuddered the trees; “kill him!” 
yelled the wolves ; and the great night 
owl as it swept past seemed to hoot, 
“ Revenge | ”’ 

A mist gathered before his eyes ; 
through it he saw Josey avenged, and 
the tragedy with all its loathsome de- 
tails! “ Kill him!” yelled the wolves. 
‘“* Murder, cruel murder!” urged the 
messenger from the mountains. And 
then through the mist, again, he saw 
Josey avenged, but another man had 
fired the fatal shot. 

Across the moon swept the heavy 
banks of clouds ; the wolves’ cry rang 
out louder and louder ; the night owl 
had settled, and its large glaring eyes 
were staring tauntingly at him. Two 
soft arms encircled his neck, two warm 
lips were pressed to his! The wind 
fled sobbing back to the mountains, and 
he yielded. “I have said it, Josey. I 
promise—I promise! My God, are 
you a woman or a devil? but I pro- 
mise, God help me, I promise ! ” Then 
he moved toward the town. The 
woman, with a look of triumph in her 
eyes, and a cruel smile on her lips, 
turned to enter the saloon. He had 
not walked many yards down the street 
when he _ heard a_half-smothered 
scream, and on turning round was 
conscious of a stunning blow on the 
back of the head. He stumbled for- 
ward, tottered, and then fell, help- 
less, by the side of the trail. 


II. 


6 HERE are you? About eight 
miles from Coulee City, due 


south, and held up snug in 
an entry of the old Western Pride 
mine, Mr. Ben Foster! How are your 
arms, pretty comfortable? ” 

The speaker turned a lantern as he 
spoke, so that the light fell full on the 
corner of the cavern where Ben Foster 
was lying, weak and miserable from 





JOSEY. 
the effects of the blow he had received himself to a kneeling position, stared 


in front of the Lone Star saloon. curiously at Ben. 
“We don’t want to hurt you, young “So this is the man!” he observed, 


She placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 


man,” he continued, “ but all the same adding, with a dry chuckle, “ What a 
it will be best to keep you tight. woman, what a woman!” 


Ain’t that so, Bob?” It was a weirdly solemn scene. The 
In answer to this question, a man lantern afforded just sufficient light to 
crawled out of the gloom, and, raising disclose the rough seamy walls of the 
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old entry, propped here and there with 
rapidly decaying timbers ; it fell on the 
pale face and rough-bandaged head of 
the captive, who was stretched on the 
ground, his arms and feet securely 
fastened. 

In front of him stood Russel Davis, 
the man with whom he had been drink- 
ing that evening. Kneeling by his side 
was Bob, and, as he changed his 
position, Ben noticed that he was a 
cripple, he had lost his legs from the 
knees downwards. Opposite to him, 
her face buried in her hands, the light 
flashing from the jewellery on her neck 
and arms, crouched Josey, swaying to 
' and fro, as though in an agony of grief 
or fear. 

By her side stood another man, 
viciously chewing the stub of his cigar, 
his arms folded, his face set and deter- 
mined. Ben noted the strange faces, 


and wondered. He felt sick, dizzy, and 
ill at ease. 

“I’m running this business!" re- 
marked the first speaker, “ but if there 
is anything you want to make you more 


comfortable before I. start in, I’m 
agreeable! if not, settle yourself to 
listen, Mister | ”’ 

“Water! a drink of water!” 
gasped Ben, “God! my head is on 
fire |” 

Davis handed him a tin of water, 
into which he had dashed some spirits 
from his flask. ‘ How’s that?” he 
asked, “ all right? Well, we are ready 
then. I don’t blame you, Ben Foster, 
you are a young man, and she—” 
pointing to Josey—“ holds the record 
for fooling young men. Lucky for 
you, and luckier still for me, Dick, 
there, patted you on the head before 
you had time to act ugly. See here! 
it’s as easy as eating candy. Us three 
fellows, having an account to settle 
with my lady, tracked her to Coulee 
City. That was no hard contract. 
We found her entertaining a few 
friends, nice and sociable. Being 
sociable myself, I happened in, just for 
old acquaintance’ sake, and, not being 
too deaf, heard her tying you up in 
knots. She knew me—little devil—oh 
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yes! she knew me, and, as usual, 
dragged another into the mud to help 
herself out. I watched you leave by 
the window, and took a notion to 
follow. Dick was waiting, handy, with 
the team. We meant to have her, you 
see ! and thanks to her mauling you 
about, we roped you both—a neat and 
quick job. Now for business.” 

Josey lifted her white scared face, 
looking searchingly at each of her 
captors, and then dropped into the 
old position again. 

“Give us your pedigree, first, 
Dick?” he resumed. The man 
so addressed stepped forward, and 
roughly raising the girl’s head, looked 
intently at her. 

“ Five years ago,’’ he said, “ I mar- 
ried a girl in St. Paul. What was I? 
A drummer on the Western Circuit ! 
And she? She was a type-writer, and 
God knows what else besides! I did 
all I could to make her happy and 
comfortable, for I loved her. But she 
left me, and she left her baby, the 
poor little thing, all alone in the house, 
no one to look after it, and dying ! 
She broke my heart; she killed her 
child ; there was no pity for me, no 
mercy for her baby! This is the 
woman, the woman we want, Davis, 
and she shall die!” 

He stepped back, shaking with pas- 
sion. 

Ben listened as in a dream. 

“ He lies, Ben!” screamed Josey, 
striving to cross over to him, and then 
he noticed that her feet were securely 
tied. “I don’t know the man! I 
have never seen him before! and he 
wants to kill me! don’t let him hurt 
me, Ben! Oh, Ben! he wants to kill 
me!” “ Gag her, Dick!” interposed 
Russel Davis sternly, “if she doesn’t 
stop. You, young man, sit quiet ; there 
is some more news to hear yet! Bob, 
you know this woman?” The cripple 
glanced fiercely at Josey, whose eyes 
drooped before his gaze. 

““I knew a woman three years ago 
who left her husband and her child. 
I left my position as cashier to follow 
her, taking rolls of bills with me from 
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the bank. Curse her! it was the 
money, not the man, she wanted. We 
hid in Montana, and lived, for a while, 
as I shall never live again. I was 
tracked, and had to move. Over the 
boundary this woman and I rode into the 
blasted Canadian winter ; she carrying 
the money, so she’d have no need to 
starve, if I was caught. What did 
she do! She shot my horse as I 
rode by her side, and left me to freeze ! 
The police patrols found me frozen to 
the knees. See what I am to-day! 
I know the woman. I have sworn to 
kill her, and there she sits!” 
Josey cowered closer to the side of 
the entry in an agony of fear. Ben 
moistened his dry lips with his tongue, 
vainly striving to speak. “ Now,” said 
Russel Davis, “I guess Ill have my 
say! This she-devil and me kept com- 
pany up in the Kootenai for more than 
a year. Mining was my game, hatch- 
ing devilry was hers. After ups and 
downs, mostly downs, I struck it hot ! 
I struck the real stuff. We kept low, 
me and this woman. We worked on 


the side, making enough to keep us 


heated for years. Did she stay by it? 
She could stay by nothing, being by 
nature as crooked as a mountain river. 
She gave away my cache, she stole my 
money, and tried to burn me in my 
bed! So} I have sworn it: she shall 
die! Undo her feet, Dick! Let her 
stand up to say her say!” 

Dick rapidly undid the thongs. At 
first, stiffened by cramp, she was unable 
to move. Then, as the blood flowed 
more freely, she stood before her 
accusers. Ben looked at her with 
astonishment. Was this the Josey 
with whom he had been so lately 
pleading. 

The Josey with the pretty roses in 
her cheeks, the laughing eyes and 
tempting lips! The Josey to whom 
nature had been so lavish, that she 
never had to borrow from art. He saw 
a woman standing swaying before him : 
a woman with a white, drawn face, 
her eyes flashing with an evil light, 
old-looking and haggard. A woman 
with the stamp of sin on her face, 
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a tigress at bay! 
shuddered. 

“ Do you think that you can frighten 
me with your threats?” she panted. 
“Do you think that I am in fear 
of death? Ah! but what a deed you 
will have to boast of, you three brave 
men! What a glorious capture to tell 
of by-and-bye! How you snared a 
weak, defenceless woman, and killed 
her like a gopher in a trap! Surely 
all men will stop to hear of the risks 
you ran, the perils you encountered ; 
they will listen and wonder! Your 
turn has come, mine has gone ; but I 
had my turn! You knew it, Richard 
Hastings, when I left you and the 
brat that looked so like its father!” 

The man stepped forward, as though 
he would strike her. She faced him 
without flinching. 

“ Ay | strike me ! ” she sneered, “ oh 
you brave men!” Davis motioned 
him back. 

“And you, Robert Sherlock, you 
knew. You, who would have thrown 
me on one side like an old glove in 
Canada, you know you would—but I 
left you to freeze like the heartless 
cur that you are!” She paused for 
breath, with hands tightly clenched at 
her sides, her bosom heaving with ex- 
citement. The crippled man was mur- 
muring to himself, as though repeating 
a well-known lesson, “ She must die, 
she must die!" Ben heard it, and his 
heart was sick with the thought of 
what was yet to come. 

“ But you, Russel Davis ! ” she con- 
tinued, pointing a shaking finger at him 
scornfully, “rougher and more cruel 
than the bears you used to dread, to 
think that you should be the one to 
trap me here! Oh! for the chance 
again | gladly, joyfully would I leave 
your miserable gold and take your 
life instead |” 

An angry flush deepened on the 
miner’s sunburned face, as he inter- 
rupted, “Enough of this, woman! 
Have you anything to say to him 
before you die, you wild cat?” 

She crossed over to Ben, and laid 
her hand on his. He shrank back as 


He looked and 
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though he had been stung. “ So, 
Ben!” she said, sadly, “you have 
found me out at last! Perhaps it is 
as well now as later. Yet I would 
have run straight with you,” looking 
at him proudly, “ for you are a man, 
and these,”’ with a ring of scorn in 
her voice, “ faugh ! what are they but 
coyotes, mighty in a pack, byt alone— 
dirt! You see the kind of ‘woman you 
wanted to marry! It was too bad to 
deceive you, old man, but I wanted 
a friend so much, Ben, a real friend ; 
and then, I—I—love you, Ben!” 

She stopped again to hide her emo- 
tion, for her voice was broken and 
her eyes swimming in tears. Raising 
her head bravely, she continued, “ Try 
to think well of me, Ben! I am'a bad 
lot, I know. Yet it won’t feel so 
hard to die when I know that you 
don’t hate me. They mean to kill me 
before they go from here. Take me, 
dear, when it is all over, and bury me 
deep, for—for—’”’ with a shudder, “ I 
am so afraid of the wolves!" 

Stooping down, she kissed him 
softly on the forehead, and then stood 
waiting. 

Ben felt his temples throbbing as 
though his head must burst. His one 
idea was to free himself, break those 
cursed ropes, and save this wretched 
woman. Russel divined his intention. 
“ Lie still, you fool, if you value your 
life, lie still! This woman has been a 
curse to everyone she has crossed. 
Let us save you from her, and your- 
self!" “Oh, God!” groaned Ben, 
“are youmen? Can you kill a woman 
like this, with her sins thick upon her? 
Give her another chance! Let me 
take her away, when and where you 
like, so that you may never see or 
hear of her again. If you kill her, 
and let me live, I will hunt you down 
like wolves; this earth will be too 
small for you to hide upon, I will 
neither rest nor eat——”’ 

“Lend a hand, Dick!” broke in 
Davis, angrily, “ we have had enough 
chatter! Quick, Bob, your belt, lad, 
we must gag him!” In an instant 
they had him speechless, and the two 


men, raising him in their arms, carried 
him to the mouth of the entry, laying 
him in the open air. 

As Josey saw him borne away, 
the utter hopelessness of her situation 
dawned upon her in all its hideous 
truth. With’ a wild scream, the haunt- 
ing cry of an animal in its death 
agony, she fell grovelling on the 
ground. The two men looked with 
pity at Ben as he lay with his face to 
the sky. 

“It’s only common justice, lad,” 
said Davis. “She had no mercy,” 
muttered his companion, breathing 


heavily. Davis drew out his revolver, 
and, opening the breach, slipped in two 
cartridges, with a significant look at 
Both then stalked grimly 
Josey’s time 


his partner. 
back into the tunnel. 
had come! 

A sharp report rang out from the 
interior of the entry—a thin curl of 
smoke sifted out through the winding 
of the tunnel! Ben struggled with 
the wildness of delirium. The sharp 
cords cut into his arms and legs. The 
blood rushing into his head sounded 
like a thousand anvils at work. 
Strange shapes floated before his eyes, 
and the clamour of bells rang out 
clearly and noisily in his ears. A 
terrible feeling of suffocation came 
over him: he made one more supreme 
effort, and then fainted. 

He was next conscious of cold water 
splashing down his face, and, on open- 
ing his eyes wearily, saw the forms of 
the two men standing over him; 
Davis, pale and stern ; Dick, shaking 
as though with the ague! Robert 
Sherlock was already seated in the 
“Democrat ’’ placidly smoking; yet 
there was a fiendish look of triumph in 
his eyes. 

The truth flashed upon him! It 
was all over! He lurched to his feet, 
weak and trembling. ‘“‘ You will never 
see us again, Ben Foster,” they told 
him, “ but you will thank us to your 
dying day for what has been done 
this night. The world is rid of the 
wickedest woman that ever drew 
breath !” 
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“She is dead,” ejaculated Ben: 
“ they have killed her !” 

“She is dead, man,’ rejoined 
Davis ; “ and, now that our duty is 


done, we must get away. Go back, 


as you promised, and bury her decently. 


She was a bad lot, and deserved her 
fate. Such vermin must be killed.” 


They climbed into the “ Democrat,” 


and driving off rapidly, disappeared 
round the shoulder of the hill. 

Ben stood for a few moments, trying 
to collect his thoughts, then turned 
sorrowfully towards the scene of the 
tragedy. 
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He found the body of the dead 
girl resting peacefully on the rough 
ground : but for the marble tranquillity 
of her features, she might have been 
in a quiet sleep. Death had removed 
all traces of her evil, misspent life, 


and she lay there at rest, more beauti- 
ful than before. With a great cry of 
love, he knelt down by her side, pas- 
sionately kissing the cold face, then, 
raising her tenderly in his arms, carried 
her to her burial. 

The night had flown. Already the 
first blush of early dawn was dying 
crimson the virgin snows that crowned 
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the Monarch of the mountains. A 
subdued twittering of birds, a gentle 
humming of insects arose from the 
prairie. Down the rough hillside 
strode Ben, down into the _ valley, 
through the soft folds of white mist 
that enveloped him and his burden, as 
though with a shroud. Down into the 
brush, dashing aside the branches 
drenched with dew — great drops of 
dew, that by-and-bye would shine and 
quiver like jewels in the sunshine, 
before they were caught up to join the 
clouds. The river called him, and he 
went—down to the broad waters which 
were throwing up huge masses of 
steaming mist. There he stopped to 
look. Hands were beckoning to him 


through the fog; voices were singing 


a glad chorus of welcome. He knelt 
down and gazed lovingly on Josey’s 
face. She seemed to smile back at 
him as he wiped the wet dew from her 
forehead. The river called again ; 
then rising, with his dead mistress 
clasped tightly to his heart, one short 
hurried prayer on his lips, he hurled 
himself into the swift current below ! 

The sun rose up in the east, blood 
red; the mountains changed from 
crimson to white. Little by little, the 
sounds of the awakening town floated 
over the prairie. But down below the 
rapids, shaded by the cotton trees, and 
kissed by the rippling eddies, Ben and 
Josey were floating peacefully at rest, 
lulled on the bosom of the mighty 
stream. 


LOVE’S MURMURINGS. 


By A. J. WEBB. 


ADENCED croonings from a sea- 


conch 


Tell the ocean’s rise and fall— 
Inarticulate, yet speaking 
In a weird tongue guessed by all ; 
Like the plaint of wave-sculpt sea-shell 
Love’s fond murmurings are expressed, 
Twin-souls feel the eternal story 
Swelling in each other's breast. 


Fragrant as the summer zephyrs 
Incensed by each sylvan dell, 

Gentle as the woodland’s soughings 
Is the tale I fain would tell ; 

Let my love-lay raise responsive 
Echoes in your soul, princess, 

Thrilling some soft chord melodious 
Hidden in your heart’s recess. 


Youth lives ever on the hill-tops, 
Age dwells in the vale below ; 
Life for us is but beginning, 
Dawn’s afire with roseate glow ; 
Radiant sunburst or dim twilight, 
Paths of light or paths of shade, 
Smile upon my full heart’s yearning, 
And we'll face them, unafraid. 
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E are 

so used 

to see- 
ing the tender 
and loving 
care with 
which mod- 
ern mothers 
look after 
“baby,” that 
little ray of 
sunshine in 
the family 
life, that we are apt to forget that this 
same treatment 
(we say it with- 
out any disrespect 
to mothers) is 
comparatively re- 
cent, and that this 
state of 


A CONVENIENT BUT CRUEL 
WAY OF KEEPING BABY 
OUT OF MISCHIEF, 


. 


happy 
human _ kindness 


did not always 
exist ; nor does it 
exist everywhere 
to-day. There- 
fore, mothers 
may, perhaps, be 
interested to know 
how differently 
babies were 
treated in earlier 
times and are still 
treated in some 
parts of the 
world. 

We should 
naturally think 
that in the midst 
of young civilisa- 
tions nearer to the 
state of Nature, 
the child would 
be left to grow 
up in entire free- 
dom as a plant 
would do. But 
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this is entirely a wrong idea. An in- 
comprehensible instinct induces most 
savage tribes to act towards children 
in a manner entirely in contradiction 
to humane laws of Nature. Most of 
them, for instance, with a wrong ideal 
of beauty, will alter the form of the 
cranium of their offspring, to obtain 
the shape more in conformity with the 
parents’ conception of the ideal. Cer- 
tain Indian tribes of South America 
consider nothing more artistic than a 
sugar-loaf shaped head ; while others 
preter the torehead either flattened or 
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SWADDLED AND CRADLED, 
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protruding over the rest of the face. 
The Siberian Kirghiz, by a heavy pres- 
sure of the hands, flattens the face of 
the child. Such treatment of the 
cranium, the very organ of thought, 
was not only in favour amongst 
savages, but we have examples of it 
in Europe. In Flanders, small flannel 
bands were wound tightly round the 
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the brain, and it is said that the majority 
of lunatics in earlier days had been, 
while in infancy, subjected to such treat- 
ment by their parents; though Mrs. 
Miln, in her book entitled “ Little Folk 
of Many Lands,” states that the mental 
capacity is not affected by thus altering 
the shape of the skull in infancy. 

The word “cradle” has among us a 





THE YOUNG MOTHER, 
From a painting by Fragonard. 


head in order to obtain narrow tem- 
ples ; while in France (in the Auvergne 
province), the back of the head was 
firmly bound on a hard pillow, or even a 
small wooden plank. In Germany, this 
horrible custom was also in vogue, but 
practised on the summit of the cranium 
by way of a heavy compress, maintained 
in position by bandages tied under the 
chin. These manipulations of children’s 
heads had a most alarming effect on 


significance which seems to render it in- 
appropriate as a term for the box or 
basket in which it has been, and is, the 
practice in many lands to keep young 
children. The word is associated with 
rocking or a swinging motion, and is prob- 
ably derived from the Celtic, but when 
the swaddled baby is simply hung up to 
the wall by a strap or thong passed over 
a peg, rocking is out of the question. 
However, in a sense, we may apply the 
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A BARBAROUS CUSTOM. 


term cradle even to these seem- 
ingly barbarous receptacles for 
infants; such as they are, their 
use is the equivalent of the 
baby’s resting place amongst a 
more advanced humanity. And 
as they are to-day, so they have 
been for centuries, undergoing 
little or no change. 

Among the North American 
Indians, for example, the 
“‘papooses”” are still dealt with 
as they have been since white 
men first invaded that continent. 
The child is laid flat on its back 
on a board, and its back and 
legs firmly bound down to it, 
only the arms and head being 
left free to move about. Then 
it is placed in a box-like cradle 
made of bark and _ securely 
strapped in, and there it may 
remain for six months or more. 
When the mother is at work in 
or about the wigwam or hut, or 
goes abroad for any purpose, 
the cradle is hung upon her 
back by a thong passing over 
the shoulders and round her 
neck. This cradle is often quite 
elaborately decorated with quills 
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and feathers, and inlaid with shell-work 
and pieces of bark. Usually, too, it has 
a hood of skin or bark, the edge of which 
is ornamented with dangling beads, birds’ 
wings, and trinkets of various sorts, pro- 
vided for the baby’s amusement no doubt. 
If a child dies, its “‘cradle” is preserved 
till such time as the child would have 
been old enough to dispense with it, 
under the superstitious belief that the 
spirit of the infant still hovers around its 
empty home. Indian papooses rarely 
cry, it is said, in spite of their cramped 
position. 

Norse babies are swaddled much like 
the papooses of the Indians. In the ex- 
treme north of that country, where there 
exist many customs that resemble those 
prevailing amongst the Eskimos, and in 
the mountains, it is said to be a common 
practice for the parents, when going to 
church, to bury these baby bundles deep 
in the snow. A hole is dug in the snow 


SWADDLING IN ANCIENT ROME, 
From an early cast. 
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in the churchyard and here the’ infant is 
laid, an aperture being provided for fresh 
air to get to it, but otherwise it is covered 
with snow, and there it sleeps warm and 
snug while its parents are almost freezing 
in the unwarmed church. The youngsters 
get no harm from this apparent exposure, 
but think of an English mother consent- 
ing to have her baby embedded in snow 
in an arctic 
tempera- 
ture ! 

Eskimo 
babies are 
swaddled 
also, but 
they are 
carried in 
the mother’s 
hood, and 
- in Labrador 
their cradle 
is usually 
the mother's 
boot. The 
boot is 
made with 
a long 
pointed flap 
in front, 
which 
forms a 
kind of snug 
furry box, 
in which 
the infant 
can be 
squeezed 
tightly, and 
where it 
lies safely 
and snugly, 
while the 
mother’s 
movements provide the somnolent rocking 
that lulls the child to sleep. As soon as 
an Eskimo baby is born it is sewn up in 
many layers of warm coverings. 

Among the Laplanders, babies pass 
most of their time in a cradle of skin or 
fur, which hangs from the roof of the hut. 
This has a sort of hood as a protection to 
head and face, and both cradle and hood 
are lined with some soft fur, seal or 
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reindeer, with the hairy side towards the 
infant for greater warmth. 

If we pass now to a warm country like 
Burma, we shall find the manner of treat- 
ing the infant not so very different from 
that prevailing in arctic regions, though 
of course there is not the same occasion 
for protective clothing. When the 
Burmese baby is expected, the mother 
fashions a 
rude cradle 
from an old 
basket if 
such is 
available, or 
she weaves 
one with 
pliant 
canes, bam- 
boos,or with 
tough fib- 
rous leaves. 
This is 
suspended 
from the 
ceiling by 
rope or 
strong, 
tough vines, 
and it hangs 
so low that 
it can be 
swung to 
and fro by 
one of the 
elder _chil- 
dren, or by 
an adult 
member of 
the family 
when going 
about her 
house-work. 
Any odd 
pieces of bright-coloured cloth are used 
as bed-clothes. Mrs. Miln, in the book 
referred to, gives a translation of a Burmese 
lullaby song, which we can easily imagine 
on the lips of an English mother. It 
runs thus: 


* Sweet my babe, your father's coming ; 
Rest and hear the song I’m humming. 
He will come and gently tend you, 
Swing your bed and safe defend you.” 
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How like the Burmese custom to that 
which may be seen in Breton peasant 
households. A high swinging cradle is 
hung from a cross-beam in the ceiling of 
the living room, and in this “hanging 
baby-basket ” the Breton infant lives and 
thrives. ‘ Bercelonnettes” the French 
call these swinging cradles, but the Bretons 
call them “ Brausels.” In parts of 
northern France, where the peasant 
women work in the fields, it is no un- 
familiar thing to see massed in some 
shady spot, close by, quite a colony of 
baby-baskets. In each is strapped a 
baby, and probably every baby is suck- 
ing at a bottle of—milk, do you say? No, 
it is not milk, but cider. There are dis- 
tricts in France where cider is at once 
the drink and food of the infants, and they 
seem to flourish on it. 


English mothers shudder over the 


THE PAIN OF SUCH A SWADDLING BAND! 


HOW INFANTS WERE SWADDLED IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE. 


Spartan custom of exposing the new-born 
male child for a certain time in the open 
air, without attention, with the design of 
rearing only the hardy ones, for the feeble 
would succumb to such treatment; but 
the practice still prevails in more than 
one aboriginal race. Maori babies are 
thus exposed, wrapped in leaves and laid 
under a tree, for several hours. Italian 
babies may be said to have their nurseries 
in the open air, but that is not for weed- 
ing out the weaklings, but because of the 
softness of the Italianair. Lying in their 
low basket-cradles, amidst flowers and 
sweet odours, watched by a faithful dog, 
that is even taught to rock the infant if it 
wakes and to keep the troublesome flies 
from biting it, the Italian baby of the 
poor peasant may be said to lead a life of 
quite luxurious ease. 

The back of its nurse is the usual cradle 
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DEVICE FOR TEACHING INFANTS TO WALK 
STILL IN USE IN MANY PARTS OF FRANCE. 


of the Chinese baby if it is born in circum- 
stances which allow the luxury of a nurse. 
Here the child sits in a big silk handker- 


chief, the ends of which are secured 
in front after passing over the nurse’s 
shoulders. And Chinese girls whose feet 
have been bound and who are, therefore, 
unable to walk freely, obtain their open- 
air exercise by riding on the backs of 
servants. 

The sons and daughters of the wealthy 
and fashionable Cuban families probably 
never require cradles or their equivalent. 
They are so early matured and brought 
into society that infancy can hardly be 
attributed to them. One who knows 
Cuban society well states, writing of the 
period before the Spanish-American War. 
“It is the commonest sight to see a baby 
of three rouged and powdered, dressed 
quite as her rouged and powdered 
mamma—fiowers in her hand, necklace 
on her throat, furling and unfurling her 
tiny fan in the most languishing and Dlasé 
manner.” The youths are not much less 
precocious. “Boys whom we would 
scarcely think mature enough for ‘ Etons’ 
have their wardrobe from Paris, wear 
jewels and pointed-toed patent leathers, 
and flourish thin, ridiculous canes.” 


MANY TYPES OF FEEDING BOTTLES. 
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The reader will have noticed that 
amongst all uncivilised races, where life 
is on a comparatively low plane and 
women are at least as hard workers as 
the men, the babies are almost always 
borne on the backs of their mothers. We 
find the custom again amongst the Kaffirs 
of South Africa. The young baby is 
slung to the mother’s back, carried in a 
skin bag made with the fur next the 
infant’s skin, a rather warm nest for the 
hot African climate. The arms are 
drawn around the mother’s neck and the 
legs securely held to her sides, and in 
this uncomfortable posture the youngster 
is the mother’s constant companion, 
though not exactly “ under her eye” at 
all times. When a little older the 
mother’s hips become the Kaffir baby’s 
cradle. 

The Cingalese babies are carried astride 
their mothers’ hips and not in the arms 
as with us; and they, too, are wonder- 


fully precocious according to our ideas, 
Many a girl marries at ten years of age, 
and little maids of six are often expert at 
marketing and cooking for the family. 


The Malay baby has a bamboo cradle, 
home-made and very beautifully woven, 
for the Malays are expert at this work. 
Bamboo bird-cages are to be seen in every 
house, and sometimes very little furniture 
besides is to be seen. The cradles of the 
Dyaks—the head-hunters or wild tribes 
of Malays—are hollowed tree-trunks and 
hung from the ceiling, the very young 
child being wrapped in pungent tree bark. 
When the child is older it is carried on 
the mother’s hips or back. 

Other races lay the babies in a bed 
of moss inside a kind of clog-shoe. 
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In India, the cot is usually a wicker- 
basket or bamboo cage, whose cover 
can be easily fastened. The cot is 
then secured by ropes to four wooden 
stakes, and the newly-born one is sus- 
pended as in a hammock. The Finns 
bury the child in a box and hang it to 
the ceiling, while in many Russian 
villages, such boxes are_ entirely 
covered up with heavy curtains, 
almost smothering the little ones. 

In Europe the fashion in cradles has 
changed from century to century. At 
one period they were of most imposing 
size and appearance. A few years ago 
an exhibition was held in Vienna of “ Art 
in Child Life,” at which some very 
interesting survivals of cradles of bye- 
gone centuries were shown. At thesame 
exhibition the most ultra-modern sugges- 
tion was found in a fitted night-nursery 
which had a cot built high in the wall as 
a sort of continuation of the decorative 
panelling. 

It is only in modern times, prac- 
tically speaking, that a change has 
occurred in the condition of children in 
our civilised world. 

With the progress of science, and 
lessons taught by the old-fashioned 
defective habits, the treatment of the 
infants altered entirely ; and the tender 
care of mothers towards their babies 
can be seen portrayed in a charming 
fashion in the graceful paintings and 
engravings of blissful motherhood: left 
to us by the masters of the eighteenth 
century : Lawrence, Greuze, and Fra- 
gonard. And in our days no pains are 
spared to promote the welfare of the 
little ones. 





THE SULTAN’S TREASURES. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE, 


T was on the invitation of the Kisler 
Aghasi that I paid my first visit to the 
great palace of Dolma Bagtché, that 

magnificent white marble edifice on the 
Bosphorus shore which was the favourite 
residence of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and 
which after thirty years’ disuse has been 
selected as his imperial home by His 
Majesty Mahomet the Fifth. 

Approaching the palace by water we 
landed at the terrace boat stairs, and 
after crossing a couple of marble courts, 
in which flowered orange and magnolia 
trees in great silver vases, found ourselves 
in the presence of our entertainer. 

I may say that had Habazlam Agha 
been deliberately posing for the centre of 
attraction in a genre picture, he could not 
have more fitly grouped himself and the 
little band of satellites that surrounded 
him. 

You must imagine a small court 
octagonal in shape, of which four sides 
were Moorish arches of white marble 
lacework, supported on green malachite 
columns. The other four walls appeared 
at first sight to be hung with carpets of 
glowing colours and intricate designs 
from the famed looms of Shiraz and 
Kermanshah. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, revealed them as marvellous mosaics 
wrought in many-coloured semi-precious 
stones. Rugs there were, however, 
strewn on the tesselated pavement of 
green and white marble, and on the long 
wide carved bench of ebony inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and mother-o’-pearl, on 
which, under an embroidered silk sham- 
gana, was seated the great man whose 
guests we were. 

Great was Habazlam Agha in every 
sense of the term. His position as 
“ Guardian of the Sanctuary of Delights,” 
or, in other words, as chief eunuch of the 
imperial harem, had given him a power 
greater probably than that exercised by 
any other individual in the empire; his 
wealth was reputed to be vast, and in 
person he was one of the hugest human 
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beings it has ever been my fortune to 
behold. He stood some 6 ft. 8 in. in 
height, and was immensely stout—he 
scaled indeed the Turkish equivalent for 
twenty-eight stone. This being one of 
his hours of leisure, Habazlam had ex- 
changed his setri (the black single-breasted 
frock-coat of Turkish officialdom) for a 
robe of rose-pink cloth lined with sable. 
(It was a June day and hot, but Turks of 
the old school wear costly furs through- 
out the summer.) On his crossed knees 
was a zither, from which he had been 
extracting plaintive music of his own 
composition for the beguilement of some 
half-dozen black-faced and black-coated 
admirers who were squatted on the floor 
around him. Beside his divan was a 
richly decorated table of the kind now 
made familiar to us here, and on it wasa 
narghilé, with gold-encrusted tube, the 
amber mouth-piece of which was circled 
with a broad band of huge brilliants and 
emeralds. 

Our entrance on this scene of rich 
colouring and violent contrasts brought 
to an abrupt close the long-drawn 
cadenced a—a—a—ah (the Turkish mark 
of applause) with which his audience 
had greeted their chief’s performance, and 
as the musician rose to welcome us with 
the customary “ Temmenas,” the melan- 
choly with which his immense features 
were suffused gave place toa gleaming 
smile. Forhis melancholy the Agha had 
some reason. Though still powerful and 
wealthy (he died, it may be said, worth 
close upon a million pounds), the fate of 
Ichabod was upon him. His master 
Abdul Aziz was dead—murdered, as we 
know—and Habazlam's office in connec- 
tion with the many widows’ households 
of the deceased monarch was shorn of 
most of its glories. 

No more would eager and tremulous 
place-seekers crowd his ante-chamber, or 
glib-tongued foreigners, seeking conces- 
sions hide, with ostentatious negligence, 
under the cushions of his divan, fat rolls 














of bank-notes for his consideration. For 
him the days of generous pots de vin were 
past beyond recall. He was an idol still 
and not altogether fallen, but preserved, 
as it were, in a museum. Yet if rumour 
might be believed, Habazlam had still 
good cause for satisfaction, in that a 
mighty secret imparted to him by his late 
master had been the means of saving his 
life and insuring for him his present 
position. 

A Kisler Agha, when once the protect- 
ing power of his master is removed, has 
but too few friends and many enemies, 
and Habazlam would in all likelihood 
have shared the fate of many of his pre- 
decessors in office, but that he alone 
possessed the secret of the hiding-place 
of the late Sultan’s immense accumulated 
treasure. The story of this hoard was an 
extraordinary one, reminiscent of the 
Elf leylet wa leyl and the tales of the 
genii, yet when I| heard it, after visiting 
the great halls and some of the private 
apartments of Dolma Bagtché, under the 
able guidance of Habazlam, my mind, 
dazzled by the profligate display of rich 
and costly, if ill-assorted, ornaments and 
bric-a-bvac, could find no inherent im- 
probability in the tale. Circumstances 
that have since become known leave no 
doubt as to its veracity. 

Certainly the revealed riches of Dolma 
Bagtché were sufficiently staggering to a 
modest mind. I had already been taken 
over the famous imperial treasury in 
the Eski Serai in Stamboul, and had been 
duly impressed by its barbaric and un- 
equal splendours. Also I had visited the 
palace of Mustafa Fazyl Pasha—the 
brother of the Khedive Ismail—whose 
household was said to number three 
thousand persons, and had attended the 
sale of that Prince’s effects, who at his 
death left four million pounds’ worth of 
portable property to be dispersed. But 
in each case a sense of incongruity, and, 
in a manner, of unreality, had forced itself 
upon me. In truth, Eastern jewels and 
articles of virtu do not commend them- 
selves to Western taste. The great dagger 
hilts, for instance, formed of a single 
emerald or ruby, that are among the 
glories of Eski Serai, are no doubt marvels 
in their way, but are sadly marred by 
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countless flaws, due, it is said, to bad 
boring of the socket for the steel haft. 
The ivory throne, encrusted with pearls 
the size of peas, loses half its attraction 
by the knowledge that the peas are split. 
The great ropes of diamonds are spoiled, 
for us, by the fact that the stones are 
pierced and strung on silk, a treat- 
ment we permit only to pearls. And 
so on throughout the whole gamut of 
oriental extravagances. To us all are 
coarse and unbeautiful, with the one 
sole exception, to be sure, of Eastern 
carpets, which have been, are, and will be 
for all time, the ultimate expression of 
high artistry. 

Dolma Bagtché is a modern palace (it 
was built by Abdul Medzid—the father 
of the ex and present Sultans). Its decora- 
tion and furnishing was in the main 
French of a highly florid, not to say 
gaudy style, only relieved from tawdri- 
ness by the genuine richness of the 
materials employed. There was little of 
artistic beauty in the acres of mirrors 
that filled the walls of its vast saloons 
from floor to ceiling, which, indeed, pro- 
duced somewhat the effect of a Parisian 
restaurant after closing time. But the 
knowledge that the huge frames that held 
them were of solid gold made us regard 
them with a wistful respect. The im- 
mense crystal chandeliers somehow re- 
called the auditorium at Drury Lane, 
while the tall many-sconced silver cande- 
labra sent the memory roving to St. 
Peters and the Kremlin. ‘The pillars of 
onyx and of malachite, the consoles and 
tables of jade and other semi-precious 
stones; the vast divans and endless rows 
of gold and crimson brocaded silk arm- 
chairs, that lined every available wall, 
together with the great specimens of rare 
porcelain that stood on carved pedestals, 
here and there served but to emphasize 
the reckless prodigality with which 
money had been lavished on these 
gorgeous and uninteresting halls. The 
same principle of selection for intrinsic 
rather than artistic worth had guided the 
decorators throughout, and the thousands 
of articles that lay scattered about on 
the tables appeared to have been chosen 
with a view to what may be called their 
breaking-up value should occasion demand. 
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That some such idea was indeed in the 
minds of those concerned has been amply 
proved by results; for during its long 
years of disuse Dolma Bagtché has been 
practically dismantled—no one seems to 
know by whose orders—of all its riches, 
and nearly all of its thousand chambers 
have been suffered to fall into woeful 
decay. Who may have been the fortunate 
acquisitors of the great riches of Dolma 
Bagtché is to-day immaterial. Suffice it 
to say that after our but cursory inspec- 
tion I left the palace profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that if the lord of all 
this wealth could afford to leave it strewn 
about in his public apartments—at the 
mercy so to speak of any dishonest visitor 
—he must he possessed of some vast 
reserve fund, hidden somewhere away for 
his own enjoyment and benefit. I was 
therefore the more ready to credit the 
story of Abdul Aziz’s secret hoard. 

This is the story :— 

For some time, no doubt, before his 
deposition was decided on by the Minis- 
ters and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Abdul Aziz 
had been mad. Occasionally, indeed, his 


mania had assumed a dangerous and 
homicidal form, and more than one grim 
story had filtered out from the pene- 
tralia of the harem of terrible happenings 


within its walls. On one occasion, for 
instance, it was said that a slave girl 
bearing candles and walking backwards 
before her royal master from one room to 
another had let a drop of hot wax fall on 
his bare slippered foot. The Sultan, 
infuriated, knocked the girl down and 
seized her by the ankles and literally 
tore her limb from limb in the presence 
of the awestruck companions that her 
agonised screams had brought to the 
spot. 

This is but one of many tales of his 
violence when a prey to the paroxysms 
of his disorder. 

After these attacks the Sultan would 
retire to the inmost chambers of the 
Haremlik, attended only by his barber 
(who was a foster brother and a deaf 
mute) and by his favourite wife, the Cir- 
cassian lady, whose ill-fortune it was to 
see him done to death. In these apart- 
ments he would remain secluded for 
several days, utterly oblivious to the 
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cares of state, and wholly disregarding 
the appeals of his ministers for his decision 
on matters of Supreme urgency. No one, 
even among his immense retinue of 
Harem slaves, was permitted to approach 
him on these occasions. Food was served 
to him and his companion by the barber 
foster brother, who guarded the portiéres 
of the apartment and transmitted to his 
master the communications brought to 
him by the Kisler Agha. The vice of 
curiosity is probably as rife in a Turkish 
harem as elsewhere, and many were the 
speculations as to how the mad monarch 
spent his time. At length, it is alleged, 
on an occasion when the Sultan’s seclu- 
sion had been more than ordinarily pro- 
longed, the chief eunuch contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the Sultan’s trusted 
attendant—it is said that he drugged him 
—and passed the forbidden portal. The 
first room he entered was unoccupied, as 
also was the second, and he passed through 
a corridor and down a stairway to find 
himself confronted by a door of green 
bronze, of whose existence he was wholly 
unaware, despite his long years of supreme 
control of the Haremlik. 

The bronze door was ajar, and pushing 
it cautiously open a strange scene was 
disclosed to his astonished eyes. The 
apartment resembled the cooling room 
of a bath. It was fairly large, had a 
tesselated marble pavement and a domed 
roof, whence the light filtered through 
thick glass prisms. Set in the pavement 
was a broad deep basin of water, in the 
centre of which was a tiny islet of rock. 
On this stood a quaint structure, one side 
of which was a steel door, and from the 
step of this door to the margin of the 
basin stretched a broad plank. On the 
pavement, seated on a carpet, was the 
Sultan. He was alone, and appeared to 
be intently watching the steel door on 
the islet. 

The Kisler Agha also watched, holding 
his breath. 

At length the door opened slowly, and 
from within the structure issued the young 
Circassian Sultana. She advanced cau- 
tiously along the plank that led to the 
margin, bending beneath an evidently 
heavy burden contained ina leather sack. 
This she deposited on the carpet beside 











her lord. With a gesture the Sultan 
implied a command, and the lady com- 
plying, seized the sack by the corners and 
emptied its contents on to the rug. 

Habazlam noted with mazed senses 
and bewildered eyes the gleaming torrent 
of unset jewels, rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds that was poured forth at the 
feet of the Padishah. 

Yet another gesture of command and 
the lady stepped lightly across the plank, 
and after a brief interval emerged from 
within the islet building laden as before 

Again and again was the operation 
repeated until the precious contents of 
this treasure house lay heaped in gorgeous 
splendour about their owner’s feet. So 
at least it seemed to the hidden onlouker, 
for the Sultana had sunk down on the 
rugs beside her husband, and thrusting 
her hands into the glittering heaps was 
letting all the jewels she could hold 
trickle in a stream through her outspread 
fingers to the evident intense satisfaction 
of the Sultan. 

For a long time Abdul Aziz seemed 
pleased and satisfied with the wonderful 
display. He spoke not, but feasted his 
dull eyes on the ever-changing kaleido- 
scope of treasure thus presented to him. 
After a while, however, he seemed to 
grow restless. He turned his head from 
side to side as though in expectant search, 
and finally whispered to his companion. 
Springing to her feet the Circassian sped 

once more across the plank. This time, 
when she reappeared, she was literally 
staggering beneath her load—a sack more 
than twice as large as any of the others. 
Opening the sack she took from its mouth 
a large sheet of soft leather, which she 
carefully spread on the pavement. Then 
she emptied her sack. To the astonish- 
ment of Habazlam there poured forth a 
thick stream of dull yellow dust. Yet 
his surprise was of brief duration. As a 
lad in the country of the furs, far away 
in Africa, he had seen that dust collected 
from the river sands and stored in quills 
for barter at the market-places or with 
passing caravans, and he knew it to be 
gold. 

He also knew that the contents of the 
sack before him could not represent any 
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appreciable proportion of the value of 
the myriad rare jewels which lay heaped 
beside the Sultan, and his surprise was 
the greater as he noted that the latter 
turned from them with indifference and 
shuffled eagerly towards the mound of 
gold dust. 

He kneeled beside it, thrust his tremb- 
ling hands into the soft yielding mass 
again and again, and at length, amid 
inarticulate murmurings of seeming child- . 
ish deligh*, raised handfuls of it to his 
face and even rubbed it in his beard. 

This strange play continued for a con- 
siderable time, and the watcher was so 
fascinated by it and by the sight of the 
fabulous wealth exposed before him as 
to be oblivious of the dangers of his 
position. 

Of a sudden he felt a touch upon his 
arm, and looking round, transfixed with 
dread, saw that the barber stood beside 
him. The deaf mute placed his finger on 
his lips, and thus checked Habazlam’s 
exclamation of fear. Then, motioning to 
him to withdraw, he himself passed on 
into the treasure house. At a sign the 
Circassian lady began to aid him to 
replace the jewels in the bags, and so 
deftly did they work that this task was 
soon completed. 

The gold dust was then poured back 
into its sack, and with the rest quickly 
conveyed to the islet. 

Then the barber drew away the plank, 
and removing his turban, plunged into 
the basin, remaining beneath the water 
and out of sight for overa minute. What 
cranks or levers he manipulated in that 
time Habazlam could not see, but merely 
guessed at their existence. As a result, 
however, the steel door of the structure 
closed with a clang, and the islet on 
which it stood immediately sank out of 
sight in the water. 

The Kisler Agha stole away, and pass- 
ing the forbidden portal regained his own 
apartments in the harem, whence he was 
not seen to emerge until the following 
day. 

That night the deaf mute foster brother 
of the Sultan, who was his Majesty’s 
barber and favourite attendant, died 
suddenly of heart failure. 
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VERY WILDWEST 


By GEORGE DAVEY. 


UR great City of London is now 
QO temporarily hidden from sight 
under a considerable quantity 
of large litho posters, setting forth 
the marvellous doings that are being 
done at Earl’s Court Wild West Show. 
When I gaze at these posters, and see 
once again the baggy trousered cow- 
punchers, and the raw-boned Choc- 
taw Indians, whooping and yelling, 
brandishing tomahawks, whirling lariats 
and charging a shilling admission—I 
repeat, when I gaze upon these things, 
I am touched with sadness to think of 
the days that will never come back— 
those days when I too was out in the 
Wild West ; those times of my early 
manhood when I, too, braved the perils 
of the prairies and the wildness of 
Texas. 


What stirring times were they ; what 
fights, what desperate struggles, what 
thrilling adventures fell to my lot ! 


Indians? Well, I should think a 
trifle. I have met with all the differ- 
ent tribes—Sioux, Apache, Crow-foot, 
Cow-heel and every kind of them. 
Such a fear did I inspire in their 
breasts, that they nicknamed me 
“Mont Pelée *’; and sometimes when 
I have erupted on them, I have known 
a whole encampment let out for New 
York without stopping to take tram 
tickets. I was the terror of the 
Indians. Never shall I forget the 
time when, single-handed, I placed my 
back against one side of the Rocky 
Mountains and fought seventeen assor- 
ted tribes of Red, Brown, Yellow, and 
Green-Pink Indians, without favouring 
any particular colour. The battle 
lasted exactly twelve hours and a 
quarter, after which I wrung the sweat 
out of my shirt and came away. 

I remember the day when I landed 
in New York as if it was but yesterday. 
Of course, going out to the Wild West 


as I was, the most important thing was 
to obtain a Red Indian Sioux Chief 
asa guide. In order to gain informa- 
tion as to where I could find one of 
these indispensable articles of baggage, 
I accosted a New York policeman, I 
said— 

“True-born son of America the 
Free, proud dependent under the glori- 
ous wings of the Spread Eagle, patron 
of Liberty, brother of mankind, what 
will you take to drink? Name your 
particular poison, my friend, I am 
toeing the line.” 

The true-born son of America then 
spake thusly— 

“ Begorra, I wouldn’t dr-r-ink wid 
a dhirty spalpane of a Saxon omad- 
haun, not for foive dollars and ten cints, 
hurroo for Ould Oireland! Long loife 
to Home R-r-ule!” 

Deeming this an uncivil answer, I 
shot him dead in his tracks and left. 

I continued my search for a genuine 
Red Man disconsolately ; but at last I 
found one; he was standing on the 
corner of 74th Street. You cannot 
mistake an Indian; his solemn mien, 
his eagle eye, and his picturesque cos- 
tume, make him distinct from the mun- 
dane throng. I addressed this one in 
suitable language. I said— 

“ All hail, red brother, and fire 
spirit of the West. Hail to the noble 
hunter from the great forests of the 
bounding main—I mean prairie. All 
hail!” 

I repeated this “All hail!” like 
that. He replied— 
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Fought seventeen assorted tribes of Indians, 


“Hoots awa’, ye scrappit faced 
heathen! Canno’ a mon be standin’ 
in Noo York wi’ kilt on wi’oot being 
insulted the noo, by a splairger o’ a 
Saxon? Get awa’ ower the braes, 
ye ruggy-duggy, get awa’ ower the 
braes |!” 

It was a Scotchman. 

I gave up looking for Indians after 
that, and satisfied myself by “ shang- 
haeing ” a coloured gentleman whom 


I found white-washing a fence. This 
person professed to a knowledge of 
horses, so I commissioned him to pur- 
chase a couple. 

“Mind,” I said, “I want buck- 
jumpers, bronchos, something fiery, you 
understand. I want horses that 
move |” 

“ Right, boss!’ he answered. “I 
jess bring you a couple of the moving- 
est horses you never seed, sho!” He 





SOME STORIES OF THE VERY WILD WEST. 


did. Those horses were the “ mov- 
ingest " I ever saw. They moved me 
to tears. The fiery steed I selected 
for myself was so thin, that I decided 
to name him Napoleon, because of his 
bony parts ; when I sat on his back it 
was like riding on the edge of a bed- 
stead. However, the horses were easy 
to harness, as their ribs and joints 
stuck out all over them like knobs ; 
and all we had to do was to hang the 
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coloured gentleman),I said, “ Clarence, 
a small tribe of Indians are approach- 
ing, who require wiping out; while I 
am seeing to this, will you kindly 
prepare some breakfast.” 

I experienced more difficulty than I 
had anticipated, though I had two 
revolvers and a bowie knife going all 
the time, and when I came to count 
up the slain, I found that in the excite- 


ment of the moment, I had wiped out 


Our expedition. 


harness on to these ; 


but even in doing 
this I cut my finger on Napoleon’s 
shoulder blade. 

Some time after the expedition (my- 


self and coloured gentleman) had 
started I found that we had to part 
with those horses after all, because 
their bones rattled so as we cantered 
along, that a tribe of Indians heard 
us and we were attacked. When I 
saw the Indians approaching, about 
1,000 strong, I stopped the expedition, 
and addressing the advance guard (the 


Clarence also. The consequence was 
I had no breakfast, which was annoy- 
ing. When I arrived at Dead Gulch 
City, my appearance created such a 
sensation, that in honour of the occa- 
sion, the members of the town council 
called out the judge and lynched him. 
Being called upon to join in the festi- 
vities myself, I obliged with a little 
exhibition of fancy shooting ; casual- 
ties fifteen. The next morning I called 
around to the undertaker to collect 
the commission on these, and he had 





A little exhibition of fancy shooting. 


the unspeakable audacity to hint that 
I was a perverter of the truth, assert- 
ing that I had shot only fourteen. 
So I shot the undertaker to make the 
number tally, and preserve my reputa- 
tion. Ah! they were stirring, roman- 
tic times out in the Wild West in 
those days. I may say that at Dead 
Gulch City one of my bosom friends 
was that celebrated individual, Alkali 
Ike. What a man he was. At the 
time I knew him he was keeping his 
own cemetery (and stocking it). 
Another man who used to make 
things happen in those days, and a 
man with whom I was proud to be on 
intimate terms, was Mick Magee, the 
Tearing Tornado from Tennessee, a 
name which was quite a little poem 
in itself. He was a fascinating crea- 
ture, the Tearing Tornado, and pro- 
foundly religious. ‘What an affecting 
sight it was to see him go to church on 
a Sunday morning. He used to sail on 
horseback at full speed down the main 
street, playfully firing his six-shooter 
in all directions, and murmuring at 


the top of his voice — ‘* Wh-e-oop ! 
Who-oo0-oop! Gee whizz; ye putty 
livered galoots, clar the road thar fer 
Old Glory is a coming! (dang!) 
Hump yerselves ye skallywags, fer I’m 
on the scoop-up this morning ! (dang! 
bang!) Hil Hil! Hit!! Scatter 
*em up there, fer the Tearing Tornado 
is on the rampidge wunst again ! 
(Sang!) I’m the boss o’ the census 
returns these days. Whoop! (dang! 
bang!) I’m the all-fired champion 
chaw-up from Tennessee ! hi! hi! clar 
the road thare fer an almighty earth- 
quake on the spread!” (dang! bang! 
bang!) -—-—-— and other words to that 
effect. Ah, those dear old days. 


nw 


Going to 
church. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD: 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A, 


INCE my last notes appeared in 
this column, a great stir has 
been caused by the Budget. 

No doubt there are a few people who 
welcome it with open arms—not many 
I imagine, from the opinions one 
generally hears—while many receive 


taxed twice over is certainly putting 
it rather strong, especially as both 
the taxes are pretty stiff. Either 
that on petrol or that on the engine 
power would have been about as much 
as most of us would care to put up 
with ; but to increase the price of 


A DAIMLER CAR 


Before the doors of the Cathedral of Valladolid on the borders of Old Castile. 


it with mixed feelings. No measure 
when first introduced is popular, par- 
ticularly one which tends to touch our 
pockets in a wholesale manner. Cer- 
tainly the Budget does hit motorists 
pretty hard, and they have not been 
backward in expressing their views to 
this effect. 

As a matter of fact, those in the 
know have been expecting some such 
ASevere ¢vent for a year or more, 

Blow. but now that it has come, it 
has taken our breath away. To be 


petrol to the consumer by about thirty 
per cent., and then to levy duty on 
the car to the tune of £10, £20 or £40, 
according to its h.-p., is the last straw 
that is breaking the camel’s back. 
Only the very day these notes were 
written a friend of mine was shown 
four letters cancelling orders 
— on for motor cars on the ground 
rade, ‘ , 
that the intending owners 
could not afford to own them under 
present conditions. Rumours to the 
same effect are heard in other direc- 
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tions too, so that it looks as if the 
automobile industry will receive a de- 
cided check. Onthe other hand, while 
agreeing that these imposts are heavy, 
too heavy in fact at this stage, I find 
a certain amount of consolation in the 
fact that the money collected in this 
way is to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of our highways. If this is really 
done, and the roads looked after pro- 
perly, we shall not be so badly off 
after all, as our expenses will be 
lessened in other directions. 
Every practical motorist who owns 
a decent car will admit that the bulk 
of his running expenses is 
caused by the tyres. No 
matter how good the tyres 
may be—and, as a rule, they wear mar- 
vellously nowadays—they cannot en- 
dure some of the rough usage they 
are given. What with rough and un- 
even roads, severe cambers, and un- 
suitable and harmful material, they 
often get cut to pieces in a quarter of 
the time they would last otherwise. 
And as a set of four costs anything 
from £20 to £50, anything that im- 
proves the roads makes “a vast differ- 
ence to our pockets. We must see to 
it, then, that if we pay the taxes 
suggested, the proceeds are put to this 
purpose,. which, by the way, benefits 
not only motorists but the whole com- 
munity as well. 
One of the older motoring firms, 
whose name is a synonym for good 
AGood Workmanship, is the Singer 
Touring Co., of Coventry. Manu- 
Car. facturers for years of 
first-class bicycles, they took to the 
motor trade some years ago, making 
the curious looking motor bicycles and 
tricycles which had the engine inside 
one of the wheels. With the experi- 
ence then gained, they designed cars 
a little later, in which quality was the 
first thing aimed at. Always renowned 
for excellence of material, the Singer 
erred too far in this direction in their 
motor cars, if one may say so, sparing 
neither money nor ingenuity in the 
endeavour to make their autos, to use 
an Americanism, par excellence. And 
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now they are beginning to reap the 
fruits of this policy, their work being 
in decided contrast to many cars once 
much boomed, but which, as far as 
quality and good design are concerned, 
cannot hold a candle to this fine British 
product. 

In view of the great changes there 
have been of late in what people re- 
quire in motor cars, the Singer firm, 
in addition to equipping their works 
with up-to-date plant, have recon- 
structed their board, the latest addi- 
tions including gentlemen well known 
for their organising and financial ability 
as well as for their practical knowledge 
of motoring. The result is already 
noticeable in the firm’s new cars, the 
designs, which were submitted to me 
privately, being as up-to-date and effi- 
cient as could be desired. In fact, I 
was delighted with a 12-14 h.-p. Singer 
lent me by the firm recently for a 
week end, for it took all my favourite 
test hills with ease, being, moreover, 
a treat to handle in traffic. Seldom, 
indeed, have I heard an engine that 
can run so quietly, or found a nicer car 
to drive through conjested traffic. 

Long noted for their “ single Jun- 
ger,’ as some irreverent motorists tern 

it, the Rover Motor Co. 
Oneand have for the last two or 

Four. ‘ P 

three years been design- 
ing models with four-cylinder engines. 
No doubt, some of my readers will 
recollect that it was a Rover car of 
this type that won the famous Tourist 
Trophy race in the Isle of Man in 
1907, the same car running on the last 
occasion also. Considering the awful 
weather the competitors had to endure, 
and the enormous number of cars that 
fell out during the 1907 race, the 
Rover’s success was a magnificent testi- 
mony to its powers. Equally good too, 
in another way, are the single-cylinder 
cars of 6 and 8 h.-p., which keep up 
a remarkable average and cost but 
little to use. Indeed, much of the 
popularity of small cars must be put 
down to the small Rovers, for they 
have given almost universal satisfaction 
to hundreds of private owners. 
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The Second Summer “ Meet ” of the 
Caravan Club of Great Britain and 
The 1909 Ireland took place at Cran- 
Caravan ford Bridge, Middlesex, in 
Meet.” . meadow adjoining the 
Berkeley Arms Hotel, on the main 
Bath Road. The week-end, from June 
4—8, most unfortunately, turned out 
to be very wet. It rained steadily and 
unflinchingly from early on the Friday 
morning till Monday the 7th. The day 
when the vans and tents dispersed— 
Tuesday, the 8th — was brilliantly 
bright, rainless and warm. Such is 
luck! This particular week-end de- 
voted to the Caravan “ Meet” proved 
to be, in the experience of those who 
were present on the Pitch, the worst 
we have had near London this year. 
Still, those members in vans and tents 
who did arrive through the mud and 
rain made up their minds to cultivate 
a Mark Tapley spirit and make the 
best of it—and they did. Visits were 
exchanged, afternoon tea and other 
meals taken—now in one van, now in 
another ; now in this tent, now in that ; 
comparisons of van-building made and 
noted ; the great value of the “ Pitch 
Card” system extolled; the collection 
of recorded Pitches inspected; the 
valuable scrap-book of the Club, into 
which are pasted all notices affecting 
the Club and regarding caravanning in 
general, passed round and commented 
upon. The time passed quickly and 
pleasantly, and all parted with regret 
on the Tuesday morning. Members 
met who before had known each other 
by name only ; many friendships were 
made and invitations exchanged for 
visiting when on the road. There can 
be no question that, in spite of the 
weather, this second ‘“ Meet” has con- 
siderably advanced the prestige and 
importance of the Club. 

One result is already apparent. At 
the “ Meet’ and since, there has been 
a steady addition to the membership 
of the Club. 

The weather being too inclement 
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for all the members to dine together 
in the open, as was in- 
tended, the Club Dinner 
each night took place in the 
hotel, after which music and singing 
filled up the interval till it was time to 
tirn in. Mr. Malcolm Scott, the 
comedian, very kindly volunteered his 
services to amuse the company on one 
evening, and otherartistes similarly obliged 
on the other evenings of the “ Meet.” 
Mr. Harry Keep, in his wonderfully 
compact and natty caravan, had one of 
the Willesden Canvas Co.’s 
annexes fixed to the end, 
which made a capital water- 
proof and comfortable extra room. And 
Mr. Stuart pitched an extra tent along- 
side his van, his man sleeping beneath 
the van in a canvas-surrounded cham- 
ber there formed. Mrs. Skerrett- 
Rogers did not bring her van, but had 
on the Pitch a large domed tent of 
Willesden green canvas. Messrs. Pig- 
gott Bros. showed a first-class very 
light tent to sleep two, weighing only 
a few pounds, and also a heavier one, 
very snug and suited for rough usage 
—both of which, and also their capital 
camp furniture, being suitable for cara- 
vanners. Mr. T. H. Holding, the 
pioneer of the light tent, pitched two 
tents, the “ Canadian” weighing only 
2 Ibs. 10 ozs., and the “ Gypsy” only 
6 lbs. This latter is particularly 
adapted for vam use as an additional 
room. The planning is admirable. 
There is wide head-room_ without 
multiplicity of lines and pegs, the 
material being ‘“* Assouan,” a most Wet- 
resisting unproofed cloth. These tents 
were put to a severe test, but they 
stood the downpour of rain at the 
“Meet” without a sign of moisture 
being visible inside. 
Mrs. M. Jennings, a member of the 
Club, gave a practical demonstration 
of her newly invented “ All- 
A New there” cooker. This packs 
} oe ay into a “ billy can ”’ 63 inches 
in height and weighs only 


Joyous 
Evenings. 


Some of the 
Visitors. 
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63 lbs. It cooks upon a single Primus 
lamp a good meal with the least 
amount of attention and trouble. At 
the “‘ Meet ”’ she cooked a beef-steak 
pudding, a raspberry pudding, potatoes 
and carrots in the various sections, 
and those who ate the lunch pro- 
nounced it excellent. So long as it be 
seen that the water is boiling, the 
apparatus requires no further attention 


MR. FRED MACKINTOSH’S 


when once started, and it seems to 
us to be about the best portable stove 
and the most efficient and economical 
which has yet been invented. We 
advise all members obtaining one to get 
also the useful asbestos cap which fits 
over the tins and aids the cooking by 
keeping in the heat. This costs only 
2s. 6d. extra, the rest of the apparatus 
being priced at one guinea. 

One of the objects of the Club is 
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to bring together members who desire 


Making up ‘© take tours through the 
Touring country in company. The 
Parties. hon. gen. sec. receives 


many applications from ladies and gen- 
tlemen who desire to join in caravan 
expeditions. One lady member at the 
present time desires to make up a 
party to proceed to South Africa and 
make a long trip north from the Cape. 






CARAVAN “ HAWTHORN,” 


These parties would be in the nature 
of real picnics, each member contri- 
buting proportionately towards the ex- 
penses. We shall be glad to receive 
the names of those owning caravans who 
would be glad to meet with other 
members desirous of making such trips, 
and when sending in particulars it 
would be well to mention the accommo- 
dation and the place whence the tour 
is to start. Of course, additional tents 








and van-annexes will provide the extra 
accommodation. The one essential for 
success is that the members of the 
party know beforehand something of 
each other, for incompatibility of tem- 
perament on a van tour would quickly 
lead to unpleasantness. A clearly de- 
fined division of work is also desirable 
among the members of the party before 
starting, so that there may be no clash- 
ing as to who is to do this—who that. 
The Council of the Caravan Club, 
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ing this information has frequently led 
to fruitless visits on the part of mem- 
bers desiring to hire vans, and also 
to much useless correspondence. At 
the office of the Club (358, Strand, 
W.C.), there is kept a record of all 
vans which have been notified as being 
to let, or for sale, and this can be 
consulted by members at any time. 
From the great number of applications 
for the hire of vans, it seems that 
the supply of suitable vehicles at pre- 





THE CARAVAN CLUB MEET AT CRANFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
June 4th to 8th, rgo9. 


at the request of members, have had 
a Badge made to be worn 
Chit Buive as a brooch or pin. This 
extremely artistic little bit 
of jewellery displays the Pennon of the 
Club, enamelled in its real colours (red 
and white), surrounded by a rim bear- 
ing upon it the Club’s name in full. 
The metal is solid silver, hall-marked, 
and the price of each is 6s. 6d. 
Members of the Caravan Club who 
have sent to the hon. gen. sec. par- 
ticulars of vans to let out on hire 
are particularly requested to 
inform him at once when 
the same are let, and for 
what period. The neglect in furnish- 


Vans to 
Let, 





sent by no means meets the demand. 
Members having vans to let or sell 
are therefore asked to send in to the 
hon. gen. sec. full particulars (espe- 
cially the sleeping accommodation) with 
lowest terms, and to state the places 
where the vans can be seen. 

Books on caravanning are multi- 
plying, which shows that caravanners 
TheArt 2te multiplying also. _The 
of Carae food supplies are not likely 
vanning. to greatly exceed the hungry 
mouths to be fed. A year or so ago, 
there were not many books on 
the subject. Now there are several. 
Mr. Bertram Smith has _ written 
on “ The Whole Art of Caravanning,” 
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published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
It is an ambitious title for an 8vo book 
of 112 pages, for caravanning is an 
art of which the last word may never 
be written. -The honorary secretary 
of the Caravan Club has his convictions 
on that head, from the extraordinary 
range and character of the inquiries 
that reach him from those who “ want 
to know.” Moreover, caravan con- 


struction is in its infancy as yet, even 
though the gypsies have been at it 
for centuries, while no one can say 
that the art is “ whole ”’ till the Club's 
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MR, HARRY KEEP’S CARAVAN AT THE “ MEET,” 








us concerning the pastime : —“* May 
Avoid the | take the liberty of pointing 

Cheap- out what I look upon as 
built Van. somewhat unwise on the part 
of some writers on caravanning ; that 
is, in giving people the impression that 
anything will do for a caravan. One 
writer, I think, said that one could 
be built for £12 tos. I think it 
would be much wiser to advise people 
to go in for the very best and most 
comfortably appointed van they can 
get, and rather warn them against the 
cheap and nasty. A novice trying a 





With canvas “annex'’ attached. 


record of suitable pitches covers every 
road and traversable lane in the United 
Kingdom. Still, Mr. Bertram Smith 
is an old hand at the pastime, and 
knows a great deal more about it than 
most. We should advise at least every 
amateur to read it for its counsel, and 
to find out how Mr. Smith deals with 
situations and details. Nothing is more 
interesting to a modern nomad than to 
compare notes with others of like ilk. 
To non-caravanners we say, also, read 
“The Whole Art,” for they will surely 
be involved in the glamour of it. 

An experienced caravanner writes to 





first tour under every 


possible dis- 
comfort is liable to have his, or her, 


ardour so damped that the whole 
matter is abandoned in disgust and 
everyone is told, ‘I tried it once, but 
no more, thank you.’ If a person is 
going to take up golf or cycling, who 
would advise him to pick up any dis- 
carded old implements, just give them 
a coat of varnish, and assure him that 
they will do splendidly?” These 
strike us as words of wisdom which 
may well be read, marked and inwardly 
digested by those thinking of going in 
for the healthy life of the road. 
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